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ly DEAR DCKE OF NOl\FOLl
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"Thl'n T yieldcll to the eal'llrðt "Ti
h "phich you, 
tog-ether \\Tith THany ()t.h,
rH, llrgetl upon Inp, that [ Rhoulrl 
reÌ>ly to 
1 r. (:ladstoue'H reeent B:\.postulation, a friend 
;-,u (r
Pf.;tptl t.hat I ought to ask your Grace'::; l )crnlÌ::;sion to 

o 
 
 

lfl<lrt'R
 THY rcn1arks teJ you. Not that for a nlOJncut he 
or I thought of irnpli('(lting you, in any 
enðC or n1ea
ure, 
in a responsibility \\phich is solely and entirely my o,vn; 
lHlt 011 a \
cry serious occasion, \Vhel1 such heavy charges 
had been made against the Catholics of England by so 
po\yerful ana so ('arnest an adversary, it seenled my duty, 
in 111ccting his challcnge, to gain the support, if 1 could, 
of a nault., "\v]1Ïch is the speciaJ representativû nnd the 
fitting s
nllple of a laity, as zealous for the Catholic Religion 
as it is p
ltrioti('. 
You consented ,yit h fo.unluthinO' of th,) rcluetanct) ,vhi(.h 
o 
I had felt my
elf "Then ealle(l upon to \\Tite; for it \\'as 
hal'a to be SUllll110ncd at any 
1gP, early or late, fronI a 
IJeaécful ("ourse of life an<1 the duties of one's 
tation, tfJ a 
ðCCl1c of ,vaT. Still, you cOll
cntp<1; anll for myself, it i
 
the cOlnpcnsatioll for a very unpleasant task, that I, ,,"ha 
1H'lollg to a gflueration that is fast ttittillg 
nYay, run thus 
enabled, in ,vhat is likely to be Iny last publication, to a
so- 
tÌate lllYHelf \\yith onc, on 111allY accounts so llear to Ine,-EO 
full of young l,ron1ise-\vhose career is ùefore him. 
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gances of knots of Catholics here and there, partly by the 
vehement rhetoric ,vhich is thc occasion of my \vritillg to 
you. A "TorlSC difficulty lics in getting J!eople, as they are 
con1n1onl y founù, to put off the Bloùes of speech and lan- 
guage w'hich arc usual ,vith then1, and to enter into scien- 
tific distinctions and traditionary rules of interpretation, 
,vhich, as bcing nc\v to thenl, appear evasive and unnatural. 
And a third difficulty, as I may call it, is this-that ill so 
ycry \\yide a subject, opening so great a varicty of questions, 
and of opinions upon theIn, ,vhile it ,viti be simply neces- 
sary to take the objections made against us and our faith, 
one by one, readers n1ay think n1C trifling ,vith thcir pati- 
ence, because they do not find those points first dealt ,vith, on 
,vhich they l3Y most stress thenlselves. 
But I have said enough by ,yay of preface; and 
,yithout more delay turn to 
Ir. Gladstone's pamphlet. 
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 1. INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 


The l11aill question \vhich Mr. Gladstone has started I 
consider to be this :-Can Catholics be trustworthy subjects 
of the State 
 has not a foreign Po,ver a hold over their 
consciences such, that it Inay at any tÎlne be used to the 
serious perplexity and injury of the civil governlllent under 
which they live 
 Not that :LVIr. Gladstone confines him- 
self to these questions, for he goes out of his ,yay, I anl sorry 
to say, to taunt us ,vith uur loss ofn1ental and In oral freedol1l, 
a vituperation \vhich is not necessary for his purpose at all. 
He illforlnR us too that \ve have" repudiated ancient history," 
and are rejecting" n10ùeI'n thought," and that our Church 
has been "refurbishing her rusty tools," and has been lately 
aggravating, and is likely still nlore to aggravate, our state 
of bondage. I think: it unworthy of Mr. Gladstone's high 
character thus to have jnveighed against us; \vhat intellec- 
tual111anliness is left to us, according to him 
 yet his circle 
of acquaintance is too ,vide, and his kno\vledge of his coun- 
trymen on the other hand too accurate, for hilll not to kno,v 
that he is bringing a great aIlloullt of odiulll and bad feel- 
ing upon excellent nlen, ,vhose only offence is their religion. 
The more intense is the prejudice \vith \vhich ,ve are regarded 
by \vhole classes of nlen, the less is there of generosity in 
his pouring upon us superfluous reproaches. The graver 
the charge, \vhich is the direct occasion of his ,vriting against 
us, the more careful should he be not to pl'ej udice judge 
and jury to our disadvantage. No rhetoric is needed in 
England against an uÐfol'tuu.atc Catholic at any tilne; but 
so little is Mr. Gladstone conscious of his treatment of us 
that in one place of his Palllphlet, strange as it nlay seen1, 
he Inakes it his boast that he has been careful to " do nothing 
to,vards importing passion into ,vhat is matter of pure 
argulnent/' pp. 15, 16. I venture to think he will one day 
be sorry for what he has said. 
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IIo,vcvcr, ,ve Inu
L take things as \ve find thenl; an(l 
\vhai I propose to do iH this-to put aside, ulÙess it CaInes 
(1irectly in nlY ,vay, hi
 accusation against us of repudiating 
ancient history, l'èjccting DIOdeI'n thought, and renouncing 
our lnental fl'Cetlolll, and tu confine luyself for the most part 
to ,vhat hû principalJy inHist
 upon, that Catholics, if 
they act consistently ,vith their prilH'iplc:-;, canHot I,l.} 
loyal subjects ;-1 shall not, hO\\Tcver, omit llotice of hi
 
attack upon our Inol'al uprightness. 


The occasion and the grounds of Mr. Gladstone's itllpcach- 
Inent of us, if I understand hhu, are as fullo,vs :-lle \\?as 
alarmcd, as a stateslnan, tCll years ago ùy the Pope's Eucy- 
clical of Dcccn1ber 8, and Ly the Syllabu
 uf Erroneous 
Propositions ,vhich, Ly the Pope's authority, acconlpanieù 
its transn1Ïssion to the bishops. Then canle the Definitions 
of the Vatican Council ill 1870, upon the universal juris- 
diction anù doctrinal infallibility of the Popee And lastly, 
as the event \vhich turned alarnl into indignation, and into 
the duty of public ren10nstran
c, "the llonlan Catholic 
J?relacyof IrclanJ thought fit to procure the rejection of" the 
Irish University Bill of February, 1873, "by the direct 
influence which they exercised over a certain nun1ber of Irish 
l\Iembcrs of ParlÜllllent, &c." p. GO. This step on the IJart 
of the bishops sho\vetl, if I ullder
tallc1 hiln, the lle\V and luis- 
chicvous force ,vhich had UCell acquircd at !{unlc ùy the lato 
acts there, or at least left hiIn at liberty, by cau
illg his los
 
of po,vcr, to denoullce it. "Frolll that tinle fOl'\var<l the 
situation ,vas changed," and an opening '\
as Blade for a 
"Lroad political di
cussioll " on the sulJject of the Catholic re- 
ligion aud its profe
:;Ol'B, anù "a. deLt to thc country had to 
be diBposeù of." 'l'hat deLt, if I ani right, ,viII Le paill, if he 
call ascertain, on Lrhalf of the country, that there is nuthing 
in the Catholic Religion to hinder its prufe8sors frolll Leing 
as loyal as othcr subjects of the State, and that the See of 
ROlnc canIlot intelfere ,vith their civil dutics so as to give 
the civil pu\\
er trouble or ala1111. 1'he luain ground un 
,,,hich he relics for the necessity of SOUle such iUlluiry is, first, 
the text of the authoritative dOClunents of 1864 and 1870 ; 
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next, and still more, the animus ,vhich they breathe, and 
the sustained aggressive spirit ,vhich they disclose; and, 
thirdly, the daring deed of aggression in 1873, when the 
Pope, acting (as it is alleged) upon the Irish Members of 
Parliament, succeeded in ousting from their seats a ministry 
who, besides past benefits, ,vere at that very time doing for 
Iris
 Catholics, and therefore ousted for doing, a special 
serVIce. 
N o,v, it ,vould be preposterous and officious in me to put 
myelf fOrWLl, rd as champion for the Venerable Prelacy of 
Ireland, or to take upon myself the part of advocate and 
representative of the Holy See. "N on tali auxilio;" in neither 
character could I come forward ,vithout great presumption; 
not the least for this reason, because I cannot know the exact 
points which are really the gist of the affront, which Mr. 
Gladstone conceives he has sustained, ,vhether from the one 
quarter or from the other; yet in a question so nearly inte- 
resting myself as that February bill, which he brought into 
the House, in great sincerity and kindness, for the benefit of 
the Catholic University in Ireland, I may be allowed to say 
thus much-that I, ,vho now have no official relation to the 
lrish Bishops, and anl not in any sense in the counsels of 
Rome, felt at once, ,vhen I first saw the outline of that bill, 
the greatest astonishment on reading one of its provisions, 
and a dread ,vhich painfully affected me, lest }\fr. Gladstone 
perhaps was acting 011 an understanding '\yith the Catholic 
Prelacy. I did not see ho,v in honour they could accept it. 
It was possible, did the question come over again, to decide 
in favour of the Queen's Colleges, and to leave the project 
of a Catholic University alone. The Holy See 111ight so 
have decided in 1847. But at or about that elate, three re- 
scripts ha.d con1e frOln Rome in favour of a distinctively 
Catholic Institution; a National Council had decided in its 
favour; large offers of the Government had been rejected; 
great commotions had been caused in the political \vorld, mu- 
nificent contributions had been made, all on the sale principle 
that Catholic teaching was to be upheld in the count.ry in- 
violate, If, then, for the sake of a money grant, or other 
secular advantage, this ground of principle was deserted, and 
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Catholic youths after all were allo\ved to attend the lectures 
of l1len of no religion, or of the Protestant, the contest of 
thirty years ,yould have 1JCCll stultificd, and the Pope and the 
Bishops would sccm to IJavc been playing a ganlc, ,vhile 
putting for,vard the plea of conscience and religious duty_ 
I hoped that the clause in the Bill, ,vhich gave me such un- 
easinc
s, could hayc been omitted from it; Lut, any ho,v, it 
was an extreme relief to me ,vhen the papers announced 
that the Bishops had expressed their fornlal dissatisfaction 
,,'Ï.th it. 

rhey determined to decline a gift laden ,vith such a con- 
dition, and ,vho can blanle thenl for so doing 
 ,vho can be 
surprised that they should no\\-. do ,,
hat they did in 1847 ? 
,vhat ne,v moye in politics "ras it, if they so determined 1 ,vhat 
was there in it of a factious character? Is the Catholic Irish 
interest the only one ,vhich is not to be rcpresented in the 
IIouse of Commons? 'Vhy is not that interest as n1uch a 
matter of fight as any other? I fear to expose my own 
ignorance of Parlianlentary rules and proceedings, but I had 
supposed that the raihvay interest, and "That is called the 
publican interest, ,verc very po,verful thcre: in Scotland, too, 
I belicve, a governlllcnt has a formidable party to deal ,yith ; 
and, to revert to Ireland, there arc thcHomc-rulers, ,vho have 
ObjcctR in vic\v quite distinct from, or contrary to, those of the 
Catholic hierarchy. .l\s to the Pope, looking at the surface of 
things, thcre is nothing to suggest that he interfered, there 
"yas no nrccssity of interference, on so plain a point; and, 
,\-hcn an act can be sufiicientlyaccounted for ,vithout intro- 
ducing an hypothetical cause, it is bad logic to introduce it. 
Spcaking according to Iny lights, I altogether disbelieve the 
interposition of I{ornc in the 111attcr. In the proceedings 
"yhich they adopted, the .Bi
hops ,vere only using civil rights, 
con1mon to all, ,yhich others also u
ed and in their o\rn 
,\"ay. "Vhy nlight it not he their duty to promote the inte- 
re
ts of thcir religion hy means of their political opportu- 
nities? Is there no Exeter Hall interest? I thought it "tas a 
recei vûù theory of our TIcforffied Constitution that :!\Ienlbers 
of Parliament ,yerc rcpresentatives, and in some sort dele- 
gates of their constituents, and that the strength of each 
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interest ,vas sho\vn, and the course of the nation determined, 
by the divisions in the Ilouse of COIl1111011S. I recollect 
the "Tillles" intimating its regret, after one general elec- 
tioll, that there \vas no English Catholic in the new House, 
on the ground that every class and party should be repre- 
sented there. Surely the Catholic religion has not a snlall 
party in Ireland; ,vhy then should it not have a corres. 
ponding number of exponents and defenders at Westnlin- 
ster ? So clear does this seenl to me, that I think there 
must be SOlne defect in lilY l
no\vledge of facts to explain 
Mr. Gladstone's surprise and displeasure at the conduct of 
the Irish Prelacy in 1873 ; yet I suspect none; anù, if there 
be none, then his unreasonableness in this instance of Ire- 
land makes it not unlikely that he is unreasonable also in 
his judglllcnt of the Encyclical, Syllabl1s, and Vatican De- 
crees. 
Ho,vever, the Bishops, I believe, not only opposed Mr. 
Gladstone's bill, but, instead of it, they asked for SOlne 
money grant to\vards the expenses of their University. If 
so, their obvious argument was this-that Catholics fornled 
the great Inajority of the population of Ireland, and it ,vas 
not fair that the Protestant minority should have all that 
,vas bestowed in endoWlnellt or other\vise upon Education. 
To this the reply, I suppose, ,vould be, that it ,vas not Pro- 
testantis1l1, but liberal education that had the money, and 
that, if the Bishops chose to give up their own principles 
and act as Liberals, they n1Îght have the ùellefit of it too. 
I am not concerned here ,vith these arguments, but I ,vish 
to notice the position which the Bishops would occupy in 
urging SUCll a request :-1 lllUst not say that they ,vere 
lrishlllen first and Catholics afterwards, but I do say that in 
such a den land they spoke not simply as Catholic Bishops, 
but as the Bishops of a Catholic nation. They did not speak 
from any promptings of the Encyclical, Syllabus, or Vatican 
Decrees. They claiIned as lrishlnen it share in the endow- 
ments of the country; and has not Ireland surely a right to 
speak in such a matter, and lllight not her Bishops fairly 
represent her? It seems to me a great mistake to think 
that every thing that is done by the Irish Bishops and clergy 
EX. LI8RIS 
R [ ): ' , '. \ \ S lJ l L n! 
 r '" 

 ;J. \.. 
 . t tI f-, '4 
BRAMF"TON 
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is (lone on an ccclcsiasticalulotivc ; \vhy Hot on a national '{ 
hut if so, such acts have nothing to ao \vith 1lo111C. I kno\v 
\vcll ,vhat silnple firnl faith Lhe great lJody of the lri
h 
I)coplc havc, and ho\\r they put the Uatholic lleligioll hefore 
anything cl
c in the ,vorl(1. It is tlu"'ir cOlnfort, thcir joy, 
thcir trcasure) their lJoast, their cOlnl,ensation for a hundred 
,vorltlly disadvantagcs; hut ,vho can (Icny that in 1,o1itics 
thcir conduct at times-nay, 1110)' 1 than at tiIncs-has had a 
flavour rather of thcir nation than of their Chureh ? Ouly in 
the la
t general election this was 
aiJ, \VhCll tht'Y wcrc su è[lrl1- 
cst for lIoBlc l{ulc. \Vhy, then, lllUSt ]11'. Gladstone come 
ùo\vn upon thû Ca1 holic Religion, bccause the Irish lovp 
dearly the Green Islanll, and its interests 
 Ircland is not 
the ouly country ill ,vhich politics, or patriotiRJu, or party, 
has been so closelyassociatcd \\TiLh religion in the nation or a 
class, that it is difficult to say ,,,hicIt of thp. various lllotivc 
principles \vas upperlllost. cc The Puritan," says 1\facaulay, 
,. prostratcd hilnself in the du
t before his 
iaker, but he set 
his foot on the ncck of his king :" 1 aUl not accusing such a 
nlan of hypocrisy on account of thic:; ; having great wrongs, 
as he considered, both in religious and telnpol'al matters, and 
thc authors of these distinct \vrongs being the sallIe persons, 
lIe did not nicely discrinlinate bet\vecn the acts \vhich he 
did as a patriot and the acts \yhich he did as a Puritau. 
And so as regarlls lrishnlcn, thcy do not, cannot, distin- 
guish hct\vecn thcir love of Ircland and thcir lovC"' of reli- 
gion; their patriotis111 is l'eligiou
, and thpir rcligion is 
strongly tinctured ,vith patl'iotis111; and it is hard to recog- 
nize the abstract and idcal Ultr
tlnontane, pure and sinlple, 
ill the concrete exhibition of hÏ1n in fie
h and hluud as found 
in the polling booth or ill his chapel. I do not sce ho,v the 
Pope can be l1lade ans\verablc for hill1 in allY of his political 
actH lluriug the la
t fifty years. 
This leads lllC to a subject, of ,vhichl\Ir. Gladstone luakcR 
a good deal in his l>all1phlet. 1 \viU say of a grcat nian, ,,'hom 
hc quotes, and for \vhosc nlemOl'Y I have a great respect, I 
nlCall J
ishup Doyle, that thcrc \vas just n, little tinge of 
patriotism in the \vay in ,vhich, on onc occasion, he speaks 
of the Pope. 1 dare 
ay any of us ,vould have done the 
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same, in the heat of a great struggle for national liberty, 
for he said nothing but what was true and honest ; I only 
n1ean that the energetic language which he used ,vas 
not exactly such as \vould have suited the atmosphere of 
Rome. He says to Lord Liverpool, 'c"\tV e are taunted with 
the proceedings of Popes. What, my Lord, bave ,ve Catho- 
lics to do ,vith the proceedings of Popes, or why should we 
be made accountable for them ?" p. 27. Now, ,vith some pro- 
ceedings of Popes, we Catholics have very much to do indeed; 
but, if the context of his ,vords is consulted, I make no 
doubt it will be found that he \Vas referrjng to certain pro- 
ceedings of certain Popes, ,vhen he said that Catholics bad 
no part of their responsibility. Assuredly there are certain 
acts of Popes in ,vhich no one ,vould like to have part. 
Then, again, his ,vords require some pious interpretation 
when he says that 'c the allegiance due to the king and the 
allegiance due to the Pope, are as distinct and as divided 
in their nature as any t,vo things can possibly be," p. 30. 
Yes, in their nature, in the abstract, but not in the particular 
ca.se; for a heathen State might bid me thro,v incense upon 
the altar of Jupiter, and the Pope ,vould bid me not to do 
so, I venture to make the same remark on the Address of 
the Irish Bishops to their clergy and laity, quoted at p. 31, 
and on the Declaration of the Vicars Apostolic in England, 
ibid. 
But I must not be supposed for an instant to mean, in 
,vhat I have said, that the venerable men, to ,vhom I have 
referred, ,vere aware of any ambiguity either in such state- 
ments as the above, or in others ,vhich ,vere clenials of 
the Pope's infallibility. Indeed, one of them at an earlier 
date, 1793, Dr. Troy, Archbishop of Duölin, had introduced 
into one of his Pastorals the subject, ,vhich l\fr. Gladstone 
considers they so summarily disposed of. The Archbishop 
says :-" Many Catholics contend that the Pope, ,vhen teach- 
ing the universal Church, as their supreme visible head and 
pastor, as successor to St. Peter, and heir to the prolnises 
of special assistance made to him by Jesus Christ, is in- 
fallible; and that his decrees and decisions in that capacity 
are to be respected as rules of faith, when they arc dogma.. 
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tic
ù or confineJ to doctrinal points of faith and morals. 
Others deny thiH, and require the expressed or tacit acqui- 
escencè of thc Church, (ls::,
mblcJ or dispersed, to stamp in- 
fallibility on his dogmatical decrec
. U lltil the Church 
shall dc
ide upon this (luestion of the Schools, either opinion 
Inay be adoptcL1 by individual Catholics, \yithout any brcach 
of Catholic eummunion or peace. 
rhe Catholics of Ireland 
hayc lately declared, that it is not an article of the Catholic 
faith; nor arc they thercby requireLl to belie, c or profess 
that the Pope is infallible, \vithout adopting or abjuring 
('ithcr of the recited upinions \vhich are open to discussion, 
\\Thile the Church continu<,s silent about then1." The Arch- 
bishop thus addressec1 his flock, at the time \vhen he ,vas 
inforllling them that the Pope had altered the oath 1\?hich 
,vas tah.en by the Catholic Ui
hops. 
As to the language of tho Bishops in 1826, ,ve must 
recollect that at that time the clergy, both of Ireland anù 
England, \\"ore educated in Gallican opinions. They took those 
opinions for granted, and they thought, if they ,vent so far 
as to ask themselves the question, that the definition of 
rapal Infallibility \vas sinlply inlpossiblc. Even anlong those 
at the Vatican Council, \vho then1sclves personally believed in 
it, I Lelieve there" ere Bishops ,vho, until the actual defini- 
tion had been passed, thought that such a definition could 
not be made. Perhaps they ,vould argue that, though the 
historical evidence ,,,,as sufficient for their o\vn personal 
conviction, it ,vas not sufficiently clear of difficulties to 
make it safe to impose it on Catholics as a dogma. J\Iuch 
more \vould this be the feeling of the Bishops in 1826. 
" IIo\v," they would ask, "can it ever come to pass that a 
lllajority of our order should find it their duty to relinquiBh 
their prime prerogative, and to make the Church take the 
shape of a purc monarchy r' They would think its definition 
as much out of the qucBtion, as that, in t,vcnty-fivc years after 
thcir time, there ,vould be a hierarchy of thirteen Bishops in 
England, ,vith a Cardinal for Archbishop. 
But, all thif') \vhilc, such modes of thinking ,yere foreign 
altogether to the n1Ïnds of the entourage of the Holy Sec. 

lr. Glad8tone himself says, and the Duke of \Vellington 
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and Sir Robert Peel lTIUst have known it as well as he, 
"rrhe Popes ha.ve kept up, ,vith comparatively little inter- 
mission, for "veIl nigh a thousand years, their claim to dog- 
matic .infallibility," p. 28. rrhen, if the Pope's clain1 to infal- 
libility ,vas so patent a fact, could they evcr suppose that 
he could be brought to admit that it ,vas hopeless to turn 
that clain1 into a dogma? In truth, those ministers ,vere very 
little interested in that question; as was said in a Petition 
or Declaration, signed among others by Dr. Troy, it ,vas 
"immaterial in a political light ;" hut, even if they thought it 
material, or if there ,verc other questions they ,vanted to 
ask, why go to Bishop Doyle? If they wanted to obtain 
some real information about the probabilities of the future, 
,vhy did they not go to head-quarters? "\Vhy did they 
potter about the halls of Universities in this rnatter of 
Papal exorbitances, or rely upon the pamphlets or exanlil1a- 
tions of Bishops ,y hOln they never asked for their crec1entials? 
'Vhy not go at once to Rome? 

rhe reason is plain: it ,vas a mOöt notaLle instance, ,vith a 
grave consequence, of ,vhat is a fixed tradition \vith us the 
English people, and a great embarrassnlcnt to every adn1Ï- 
nistration in their dealings ,vith Cat.holics. I recollect, 
years ago, Dr. Griffiths, Vicar Apostolic of the London 
District, giving me au acrount of an intervie,v he had ,vith 
the late Lord Derhy, then I suppose Colonial Secretary. I 
understood him to say that Lord Derby ,vas in perplexity 
at the tillie, on sonle West India matter, in ,vhich Catholics 
,vere concerned, hecause he could not find their responsible 
representative. He ,vanted Dr. Griffiths to undertake the 
office, and expressed something of c1isappointlnen t ,vhen the 
I)ishop felt obliged to decline it. 1-\ chronie malady has from 
time to tiule its paroxysnls, and the history on ,vhich I run 
now engaged is a serious instance of it. I think it is inl- 
possible that the British government could have entered 
into forlllalucgociations ,rith the Pope, writhout its transpir- 
ing ill the eOlll'Sr of thcl1l, and it
 hcconling perfectly clear, 
that ROIne could never be a party to such a pletlge as Eng- 
land "\vantetl, and that no pletlgc f1'01l1 Catholics ,vas of any 
villne to 'v hich Ronle ,vas not a party. 
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But no; they persisted in all rntcrpriRc ,vhich ,vas 
hopeless in its firRt principle, for they thought to break the 
indissolnhlc tie \vhich houn<<l together the hpad and the 
Dlenlbcrs,-and doubtless ROlne f(.lt the insult, though she 
nlight think it prudent not to notice it. .Franco was not 1 he 
keystone of the ecunlcnical po,ver, though her ChurclJ ,vas 
so great and so famous; nor could the hierarchy of Ireland, 
in spite of its fidelity to the Oatholic faith, give any pleagp 
of the future to the statesmen ,vho required one; there ,vas 
hut one See, ,yhose ,vord ,vas ,vortl) anything in the nlatter, 
"that church" (to use the language of the earliest of our Doc- 
tors) "to .,vhich the faithful all round about are hound to 
l1ave recourse." Yet for three hundred years it has bern 
the official rule ,vith England to ignore the existence of the 
Pope, and to deal ,vith Catholics ill England, not as his chil- 
dren,hut as sectaries of the Roman Catholic persuasion. Napo- 
leon said to his envoy, "rrreat ,vith the l)opc as if he ,vas 
master of 100,000 men." So clearly did he, fronl 1TIerC 
,vorldly sagacity, comprchend the Pope's place in the then 
state of European affairs, as to say that, " if the Pope had not 
existed, it ,vould have been \vell to have created hini for that 
occasion, as the 110n1an consuls created a dictator in llifficult 
circun1stances." (Alison's IIist. eh. 35). But ,ye, in the 
instance of the greatcst, the oldest po,ver in Europe, a 
(
hur('h ,yhosc grandeur in pa
t hiRtory Jenlanded, one ,vould 
think, SaIne rcvercncc in our trcatnlellt of hcr, the Illothcr of 
EllgliHh Christianity, ,yho, ,vhcther her subsequcnt conduct 
bad ahvays heen motherly or not, had been a true friend 
to us in the beginnings of our history, her "
e have not only 
renounced, hut, to use a. familial' ,yard, 'YC hayc aLsolutely 
cut. rTimc has gone on and \Vc have uo relentings; to-day, 
as littlp as yesterday, do ,ye understand that pride ,vas not 
TIlade for 111an, nor the cuddling of rC:1elltmel1t
 for a great 
people. laIn entcring into no theological question: 1 anl 
Hpeakillg all along of nlcrc decent 
ccu}ar intcrcourse hc- 
t\\yrPIl Englanc1 nn<1 110111r. ... \ hun,1 }'('(1 gri('\.;.\n('c:-; ".oHld 
IWYf' 1)('('11 
t't j'ifdlt. (In tli.'ir fÌn-.t ll l ll'i
illo. had tLerp LC.'Il a 
b 0' 
frank (liplulnatie ul1der
talldillg hl't \ref'll t\\"O great po\rers; 
lnlt, on the contrary, eycn ,vithin the last fc,v ,vccks, the 
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present l\iinistry has destroyed any hope of a better state of 
things by \vithdrawing froln the Vatican the make-shift 
channel of intercourse ,vhich had of late years been per- 
mitted there. 
The ,vorld's politics has its la,vs; and such abnormal 
courses as England has pursued have their Ne?nesis. An 
event has taken place \vhicb, alas, already makes itself felt 
in issues, unfortunate for English Catholics certainly, but 
also, as I think, for our country. A great Council has been 
called; and, as England has for so long a tÏ1ne ignored 
Ronle, Rome, I suppose, it must be said, has in turn ignored 
England. I do not nlean of set purpose ignored, but as the 
natural consequence of our act. Bishops brought froln the 
corners of the earth, in 1870, \vhat could they know of 
English blue books and Parliamentary debates in the years 
1826 and 1829 
 It ,vas an extraordinary gathering, and 
its possibility, its purpose, and its issue, \vere alike n1ar- 
vellous, as depending on a coincidence of strange condi- 
tions, \vhich, as might be said beforehand, never could take 
place. Such \vas the long reign of the Pope, in itself a 
marvel, as being the sole exception to a recognized ecclesi- 
astical tradition. Only a Pontiff so unfortunate, so revered, 
so largely loved, so popular even \vith Protestants, \vith such 
a prestige of long sovereignty, with such claims on the 
Bishops around him, both of age and of paternal gracious 
acts, only such a man could have harmonized and guided to 
the conclusion, which he pointed out, an assembly so vari- 
ously composed. And, considering the state of theological 
opinion seventy years before, not less marvellous was the 
concurrence of a.ll but a few out of so many hundred 
Bishops in the theological judgment, so long desired at 
Rome; the protest made by SaIne eighty or ninety, at the 
termination of the Council, against the proceedings of the 
vast majority lying, not against the truth of the doctrine 
then defined, but against its opportuneness. Nor less to be 
noted is the neglect of the Catholic powers to send repre- 
sentatives to the Council, \vho might have laid before the 
Fathers its political bearingB. For ll1yself, I dic1110t call it 
inopportune, for times and seasons are known to God alone, 
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and prrsccution may lJc -as o}Jportunc, though not so plea- 

ant a:; peal;'; nur, in aC'ccpting as a dOglIHt ,,
hat I had 
eVer held as a truth, could I be doing violence to any theo- 
logical vic\v or conclusion of IllY O\Vll; nor has the ace }pt- 
an
c ûf it auy logical or practi{'al effect \"hatevr'r, aR 1 con- 
Rider, in \veakcnillg' 111)"" allegiance to Quecn '7ietoria; Lut 
t here are fe,\" Catholics, I think, who will not deeply regret, 
though no one be in fault, that the English and lrish l)rela- 
cics of 18
6, did not foresee the possiLility of the Synoùal 
òetcrll1inatiol1R of 1870, nor ,yill they ,yonder that State
- 
Incn should feel thelllsclvcs aggrieved, that stipulations, 
\\-hith they considered necessary for Catholic cillancipatioll 
f'houltl have lJccn, as they 111ay think, rudely cast to the 
,,,illd&. 
l\nd no\v I lllu
t pass from the 111Cre acciùeuts of the 
cOlltrOYCl'ðY to it;-; cssclltial points, and I cannot treat thenl 
to the satisfaction of 
Ir. Gladstone, unlcss I go Lac'k a great 
,vay, "nul Le allowed to speak of the ancient Catholic 
Church. 


n 
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 2. THE ANCIENT CHURCH. 


When Mr. Gladstone accuses us of cc repudiating ancient 
history," he means the ancient history of the Church; 
also, I understand him to be vie\ving that history under a 
particular aspect. There are many aspects in which Chris- 
tianity presents itself to. us ; for instance, the aspect of social 
usefulness, or of devotion, or again of theology ; but, though 
he in one place glances at the last of these aspects, his own 
vie\v of it is its relation towards the civil po,ver. He 
writes "as one of the world at large;" as a H layman 
who has spent most and the best years of his life in the 
observation and practice of politics;" p. 7, and, as a states- 
man, he naturally looks at the Church on its political 
side. Accordingly, in his title-page, in which he professes 
to be expostulating ,vith us for accepting the Vatican Decrees, 
he does so, not for any reason whatever, but because of their 
incompatibility \vith our civil allegiance. This is the key-note 
of his impeachment of us. As a public man, he has only to do 
\vith the public action a.nd effect of our Religion, its aspect 
upon national affairs, on our civil duties, on our foreign inte- 
rests; and he tells us that our Religion has a bearing and 
behaviour towards the State utterly unlike that of an- 
cient Christianity, so unlike that we may be said to repu- 
diate \v hat Christianity \vas in its first centuries, so unlike 
to what it ,vas then, that we have actually forfeited the proud 
boast of being" Ever one and the same;" unlike, I say, 
in this, that our action is so antagonistic to the State's 
action, and our claims so menacing to civil peace and pro- 
sperity. Indeed! then I suppose our Lord and His Apos- 
tles, that St. Ignatius of Antioch, and St. Polycarp of 
Smyrna, and St. Cyprian of Carthage, and St. IJaurence of 
Rome, that St. Alexander and St. Paul of Constantino- 
ple, that St. Ambrose of Milan, that Popes Leo, John, Syl- 
yerian, Gregory, and l\:Iartin, all members of the "undi- 
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videù Church," rarra 
uprenlcly, and laboured successfully, 
to cultivate praccful relations with the gOVCl'nn1cnt of It01l1C. 
'I'hcy hacl nn doctrillC
 all(l}!rccepts, nu rules of life, no i
o- 
lation aud aggres
iveness, ,vhieh caused them to be consi- 
dered, in spite of themselves, the enemies of the human 
raee! 
Iay 1 not, \vithout disrespect, submit to l\Ir. Glad- 
stone that this is very paradoxical? 
urely it is our fidelity 
to the history of our forefathers, and not its repudiation, 
,vlJich J\lr. Gladstone dislikes in us. 'Vhen, indeed, ,vas!it 
in ancient times that the State did not sho,v jealousy of the 
Church ? 'Vas it \vhcn Decius and Dioclcsian slaughtered 
their thousands ,vho had abjured the religion of old 
Ronle? or, \vas it ,vhcn Athanasius ,vas banished to Troves? or 
,vhen J
asil, on the In1pcrial Prefect's crying out, 'c. Never 
before did any man make so free ,vith me," ans\\rcrcd, "l)cr- 
hap'" you never before fell in ,vith a l
ishop r' or ,vhcn ClllY- 
sostom ,vas sent off to Cucu::;us, to 1,0 \vorricd to death by an 
En1pre:-)
 ? 
 Go through the ]ong annals of Church IIistory, 
('cntury after century, and say, "ras thcrc ever a time ,vhen 
her Bishops, and notably the Bishop of Rome, ,\-ere slow to 
give their testimony in hehalf of the moral and revealed 
law and to suffer for their obedience to it, or forgot that 
they had a message to deliver to the ,vorld? not the task 
merely of adnlÏnistcring spiritual consolation, or of making 
the sick-bed pasy, or of training up good menlbcrs of society, 
and of "srrving tables," (though all this ,vas included in 
their range of duty) ; but specially and directly to deliver 
a message to the ,yorld, a definite Dlessage to high and 
ll)'v, from the world's :ßlaker, ,vhether n1en ,youÌél hear 
or whether they ,,'ould forbear? The history surely of 
the Church in all past times, ancient 3R ,yell as medie- 
val, is the vcry cmhoc1in1cnt of that tradition of Apostolical 
indepcndcnce and frccdonl ûf speech ,vhich in the eyes of 
Ulan is her grcat offence now". 
Nay, that indcpendcncc, I may say, is eyen one of her 
Not--.s or credentials; for ,yhcre shall ,ve find it except 
in the Catholic Church? "I Rpoke of Thy testimonics," 
C:::1YS the 11saln1i::;t," eYen Lefore kings, and I ,vas not 
a::)hamell." rIbis vcrse, I think Dr. Arnold used to say, rose 
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up in judgment against the Anglican Church, in spite of 
its real excellences. As to the Oriental Churches, every 
one knows in what bondage they lie, whether they are under 
the rule of the Czar or of the Sultan. Such is the actual 
fact that, ,vhereas it is the very mission of Christianity to 
bear witness to the Creed and Ten Commandments in a 
,vorld which is averse to them, Rome is now the one faithful 
representative, and thereby is heir and successor of that 
freespoken dauntless Church of old, ,vhose traditions Mr. 
Gladstone says the said Rome has repudiated. 
I have one thing more to say on the subject of the " sem- 
l)cr eadem." In truth, this fidelity to the ancient Christian 
system, seen in Inodcrn Rome, ,vas the luminous fact ,vhich 
more than any other turned Inen's nlinds at Oxford forty 
years a.go to look towards her with reverence, interest, and 
love. It affected individual minds variously of course; 
some it even brought on eventually to conversion, others it 
only restrained from active opposition to her claims; but no 
one could read the Fathers, and detern1ine to be their disci- 
ple, ,vithout feeling that Rome, like a faithfu] steward, had 
kept in fulness and in vigour what his own communion had 
let drop. The Tracts for the Times ,,-ere founded'on a deadly 
antagonism to ,vhat in these last centuries has been called 
Erastianism orCæsarism. Their,vriters considered the Church 
to be a divine creation, " not of men, neither by man, but by 
Jesus Christ," the Ark of Salvation, the Oracle of Truth, 
the Bride of Christ, ,vith a message to all men every where, 
and a claim on their love and obedience; and, in relation to 
the civil po,ver, the object of that promise of the J e\vish pro- 
phets, "Behold, I will lift up l\Iy Hand to the Gentiles, and 
,vill set up l\i y standard to the peoples, kings and their 
queens shall bow do\vn to thee with their face toward the 
earth, and they shall lick up the dust of thy feet. " No 
Ultramontane (so called) could go beyond those writers in 
the account ,vhich they gave of her from the Prophets, and 
that high notion is recorded beyond mistake in a thousa.nd 
passages of their writings. 
There is a fine passage of l\fr. Keble's in the British 
Critic, in animadversion upon a contemporary revie\ver. Mr, 
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IIurrell Froude, speaking of the Church of England, haa 
said that "she ,vas 'united' to the State as Israel 
to Egypt." 
'his shocked the revic\ver in question, ,\
ho 
exclaiInc( 1 in con
equcnce, "'rhe Church is Ilot united 
to the 
tatc as Israel to Egypt; it i;-; united ab a be- 
lieving 'f/è to a husùand \\
 ho threatened to apostatize; 
and, as it Christian ,vife so placed \vould act . . clinging to 
the connection. . 
o the Church must strugglo even no,v) and 
save, not herself, but the State" froln thc crimc of a 
di vorce. " On this 
Ir. !Ceb]e says, ""T e had thought 
that tbe Spouse of thr Church ,vas a very different Per- 
son from any or all Btates, and hcr relation to the State 
through IIiul very 'unlike that 0 he'l's, '[('hose duties al'C 
sll'Jnmed up in 'love, service, cherishing, and obedi- 
ence.' :\nd since the one is exclusively of this ,,,,orld, 
the other eS>5cntially of the eternal world, such an A llioncc 
a
 the above sentence describes, ,voulJ have secmed 
to us, not only fatal, ùut n
onstrous !"{(; And he quotes the 
lines,- 


" 
Iortua quinetiam jungebat corpora vhFis, 
Componens nmnibusque manus, atque oribus ora: 
Tonnenti genus! " 


I t ,vas this same conviction that the Church had rights 
,vhich the State could not toucb, and ""as prone to ignore, 
and \vhieh in consequence were tbe occasion of great trou- 
bles bct,vecl1 the t,YO, that led 
Ir. Froude at the beginning 
of the movelnent to translate the letters of 
t. 'fhon1as 
13ccket, and 1\11'. Bo\vden to write the Life of 1 Tildebrand. 
As to myself, I ,vill but refcr, as to one out of many pa
- 
s
ges ,vith the same drift, in the hooks and tracts \vhich I 
published at that tin1c, to my \Vhit-
Ionday and "Thit- 
'fucsday 
ermuns. 
I bclieve a large nUlnber of mcmbers of tbe Church of 
England at this tinle are faithful to the doctrine ,vhich ,vas 
proclainlecl ,yithin its pnle in 18:33, and follo,ying years; the 
nlain difference Let\vecn them and Catholics beinD', 110t 38 
ð 


* Review of Glad::)tonc's H 'i'/u.) State ilt its Relatiuns witT" tlte Cltul'c1i.," 
October, 1839. 
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to the existence of certain high prerogatives and spiritual 
powers in the Christian Church, but that the powers which 
we give to the Holy See, they lodge in her Bishops and 
Priests, whether as a body or individually. Of coursc, this 
is a very important difference, but it does not enter into 
my argument here. It does seem to me preposterous to 
charge the Catholic Church of to-day with repudiating an- 
cient history by certain political acts of hers, and thereby 
losing her identity, when it ,vas her very likeness in poli- 
tical action to the Church of the first centuries, that has in 
our time attracted even to her communion, or at least to 
her teaching, not a fe\v educated men, who made those first 
cen turies their special model. 


But I have more to say on this subject, l)crhaps too much, 
\vhcn I go on, as I now do, to contelnplate the Christian 
Church, when persecution was exchanged for establishment, 
and her enenlies became her children. As she resisted and 
defied her persecutors, so she ruled her convert people. And 
surely this \vas but natural, and ,viII startle those only to 
whom the subject is ne\v. If the Church is independent of 
the State, so far as she is a messenger froln God, therefore, 
should the State, with its high officials and its subject 
masses, conle into her cOlnmunion, it is plain that they must 
at (once change hostility into submission. There was no 
Iniddle term; either they must deny her claim to divinity 
or humble themselves before it,-that is, as far as the do- 
main of religion extends, and that domain is a \vide onc. 
They could not place God and man on one level. We see 
this principle carried out anlong ourselves in all sects every 
day, though ,vith greater or less exactness of application, 
according to the supernatural po\ver \vhich they ascribe to 
their ministers or clergy. It is a sentin1ent of nature, ,yhich 
anticipates the inspired command, "Obey them that have 
the rule over you, and submit yourselves, for they \vatch 
for your souls." 
As regards the Ronlan Emperors, immediately on their 
becoming Christians, their exaltation of the hierarchy \vas 
in proportion to its abject condition in the heathen period. 
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Gratcful ronvcrts fclt tha t they could not do too much in 
its honour and servire. En1perors 1 ,o,vetl the head before 
the J1ishops, kissed their hallJs anù asked their blessing. 
\Vhen Constantine entered into the prcsencc of the assem- 
l,led Prelates at Nic
ea, his eyes fell, the colour mounted up 
into his check, and his Inien ,vas that of a .suppliant; he 
,vould not sit, till the Dishops bade him, and he kissed the 
,vounds of the Confesscrs. lIe set the example for the suc- 
cessors of hi$ power, nor did the Bishops decline such 
honours. Enlperord' \yives served them at table; when 
they did \yrong, they did penance and asked forgive- 
ness. Vthen they quarreUed ,vith them, and ,vould banish 
thCIll, their hand trelllbled ,yhen they can1C to sign the 
order, and refused to do its office, and after various attemptb 
they gave up their purpose. Soldiers raisrd to sovereignty 
asked their recognition and ,yere refused it. Cities under 
Ïlllperial displeasure sought their intervention, and the 
In aster of thirty legions found himself po\ycrless to \vith- 
stand the feeble voice of some ageJ travel-stained stranger. 
La\vs" ere pnssed infavonr of the Church; Bishops could 
only be judged by Bishop:;, and the causes .of thcir clergy 
\yerc \yithdra,vn from the secular courts. Their scntence 
,vas final, as if it ,vere the Emperor's own, and the governors 
of provinces ,vere bound to l)ut it in execution. Litigants 
every,vhcl'e ,vere allowed the liberty of referring their cause 
to the tribunal of the Bishops, \yho, besides, became arbitra- 
tors on a large scale in private quarrels; and the public, 
evcn heathcns, \vishcd it so. St. .l\..ulbrose ,vas sometimcs so 
taken up with business of thig sort, that he had time for no- 
thing elsc. St. ....\ustin and 
rhcoaùret both complain of the 
wcight of such secular engagements, as forced upon them by 
the hnportunity of the ppoplc. Nor \vas this all; the Empe- 
rors sho,yed their helief in the divinity of the Church and 
of it:-; creed by acts of ,vhat we should no,v call persecution. 
J C\YS ,,"crc forbidden to proselytize a Christian; Chri stians 
\\'ere forbidden to become pagans; pagan rites were aho- 
lishcd, the books of heretics and infidels "ere burned \vhole- 
sale; their chapels "\vcre razed to the oTouncl, anù even 
thcir private meetings ,vcre made illegal. b 
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These characteristics of the convert Empire \vere the im- 
mediate, some of them the logical, consequences, of its new 
faith. Had not the Emperors honoured Christianity in its 
lninisters and in its precepts, they \vould not properly have 
deserved the name of converts. Nor was it unreasonable ill 
litigants voluntarily to frequent .the episcopal tribunals, if 
they got justice done to thenl there better than in the civil 
courts. As to the prohibition of heretical meetings, I can- 
not get myself quite to believe that Pagans, J\iarcionites, 
and l\lanichees had much tenderness of conscience in their 
religious profession, or \vere \vounded seriously by the Im- 
perial rescript to their disadvantage. J\Iany of these sects 
\vere of a most immoral character, whether in doctrine or 
practice; others were forins of \vitchcraft; often they \vere 
little better than paganisH1. The N ovatians certainly stand 
on higher ground; but on the \vhole, it \vould be n10st un- 
just to class such wild, impure, inhuman rites \vith even the 
most extravagant and grotesque of American sectaries no\v. 
They could entertain no bitter feeling that injustice was done 
them in their repression. They did not make free thought 
or private judgment their \vatch \vords. The populations 
of the Empire did not rise in revolt ,vhen its religion 
,vas changed. There were two broad conditions which 
accompanied the grant of all this ecclesiastical po\ver and 
privilege, and made the exercise of it possible; first, that 
the people consented to it, secondly, that it ,vas enforced 
by the la\v of the Empire. High and low opened the door 
to it. The Church of course \vould say that such preroga- 
tives \vere rightfully hers, as being at least congtuous grants 
made to her, on the part of the State, in return for the benefits 
,vhich she bestowed upon it. It was her right to demand 
theln) and the State's duty to concede them. This seems 
to have been the basis of the ne',v state of society. And in fact 
these prerogatives were in force and in exercise all through 
those troublous centuries \vhich follo\ved the break-up of the 
Imperial s\vay: and, though the handling of them at length 
fell into the hands of one see exclusively (on \vhich I shall 
renlark presently), the see of Peter, yet the substance and 
character of these prerogatives, and t
e Church's claim. to 
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possess theI11 , remained untouchell. The change in the 
internal allocation of po\yer did not affect the existence 
and the u
e of the po\ver itself. 
n1.nkc, speaking of this dcvclopment of ecclesiastica.l 
SUpl'elIlacy upon the cOllver
ioll of the Enlpirc, rClnarks as 
follo\\ps : 
" It (tppcars to me that this \vas the result of an interllal 
necessity. 'rhe rise of Christianity involved the liLeratioll 
of religion frolll all political elements. Fronl this follo\ved 
the gro\vth of a di
tillct ecclesiastical class \yith a peculiar 
constitution. In this separation of the Church from the 
Sta.te consists, perhaps, the greatest, the most pervading 
and influcntial peculiarity of all Christian tilHes. 'rhe 
spiritual and secular po\vcrs 1I1ay come into near contact, 
nlay even stand in the closest community; but they can be 
thoroughly incorporated only at rare conjunctures and for 
a short period. 'fheir mutual relations, their position \vith 
regard to each other, forI11, fr0l11 this time forward, one of 
the most inlportant considerations in all history."-The 
Popes, vol. i., p. 10, l1 o allsl. 
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, 
N o,v ,ve come to the distinctive doctrine of the Catholic 
Religion, the doctrine ,vhich separates us fronl all other de- 
nOlninations of Christians ho,vever near they nlay approac.h 
to us in other respects, the claims of the see of ROIne, ,vhich 
have given occasion to lvIr. Gladstone's Pan1phlet and to the 
remarks ,vhich 1 am no,v nlaking upon it. Of those rights, 
prerogatives, privileges, and duties, ,vhich I have been sur- 
veying in the anc.ient Church, the Pope is the heir. I shall 
d\vell no,v upon this point, as far as it is to my purpose to 
do so, not treating it theologically (else I must define and 
prove froll1 Scripture and the Fathers the "Primatus jure 
divino Romani Pontificis "), but historically, because l\Ir. 
Gladstone appeals to history. Instead of treating it theo- 
logically I ,vish to look ,vith (as it were) secular, or even 
non-Catholic eyes at the powers clain1ed during the last 
thousand years by the Pope-that is, only as they lie in the 
nature of the case, and in the surface of the facts ,vhich 
conle before us in history. 
1. I say then the Pope is the heir of the Ecumenical Hie... 
rarchy of the fourth century, as being, ,vhat I may call, heir 
by default. Noone else claims or exercises its rights or its 
duties. Is it possible to consider the Patriarch of l\Ioscow 
or of Constantinople, heir to the historical pretensions of St. 
An1brose or St. l\lartin 
 Does any Anglican Bishop for the 
last 300 years recall to our minds the image of St. Basil 
 
Well, then, has all that ecclesiastical po,ver, which nlakes 
such a sho,v in the Christian Enlpire, sin1ply vanished, or, if 
not, where is it to be found 1 I,vish Protestants ,vould thro,v 
themselves into our minds upon this point; I am not hold- 
ing an argull1ent ,vith them; I am only ,vishing thenl to 
understand ,vhere ,ve stand and ho,v ,ve look at things. There 
is this great difference of belief bet\veen us and them: they 
do not believe that Christ set up a visible society, or rather 
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kingdolll, for the propagation aud maiutcnnnre of Hie; rcli- 
giOll, for a nece

ary hOltle and rcfuge of llis people; but 
\V
 ùo. \V c l..no\v the kin
<1om is still 011 earth: \vhere is 
it 
 If all that CtLll lJc found of it i:-, \vhat can lJc discerned 
at Constantinople or Canterbury, I 
ay, it ha
 di
appearcJ ; 
and either there \vru:; a raùical corruption of ChrÏf:;tianity 
froin the first, or Chl'i:;tianity canle to an end, ill proportion 

lS the type uf the Ni
enc Church faùeù out {Jf the \\-orld : for 
all that ,\ c kno\v of (Jhri
tianity, in ancicnt history, n:-3 a con- 
cretc fact, is the Church of _\.thanasius and his fello\vs : it is 
nothing clsc historically but that Lunùlc of phcnolncna, that 
com bination of claim
, prerogatives, and con"c:.;ponc1ing act
, 
some of which I havc rccountcd aLove. Thcre is no hclp 
for it; \VC cannot take as much as we plcase, and no more, 
of an institution \vhich has a Inonadic éxi
tcllce. \'l e 111Ust 
cithcr give up the helief in the Church as a divine institu- 
tion altogether, or \ve luust recognize it in that communion 
of \vhich the I>ope is the head. "Tith hinl alone and round 
about hinl arc found the claims, the prerogatives, and duties 
which "\\"'c identify \vith the king(lOlll set up by Uhrist. \\T c 
must take thing::) as they arc; to bclieve in a Church, is to 
believe in the Pope. ..:\n<1 thus this bclief in the Pope and 
his attributes, \vhich secms so mon
trous to Protc::;tant
, is 
Lound up ,vith our bcing Catholics at all; as our Catholicism 
is \vith our- Christianity. There is nothing then of ,,,,anton 
opposition to the po\vers that be, no dinning úf noveltiès in 
their startled ear8 in \vhat is often unjustly called Ultra- 
montanc doctrine; there is no pernicioub servility to the 
Pope in our admission of his pretcnsions. I say, \VC cannot 
help ourselvcs-Parlialnent Illay deal as harshly \vith us as 
it \vill; \VC 
hould not believe in the ('hurch at all, unles::, 
,,-c helicvcd in its visiblc head. 
So it is ; the coursc of agps has fulfilled the prophecy and 
pro111ise, " 'fhou art l)ctcr, and upon this rock 1 \vill build 
l\ly Church; and \vhat::;oever thou shalt hind on earth, '3hall 
be bound in heaven, and \vhatcioeycr thou shalt loocie on 
earth shall be loosed in heaven." 'fhat \vhich in sub
tallce 
\vas IJ,)
sè
scd by the Nicellc ITierarchy, that the })opc 
clai111s no\v. 1 do not \vi
h to put ilifficulticcl in my \vay ; 
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but I cannot conceal or smooth over ,vhat I believe to be 
a simple truth, though the avowal of it ,vill be very un- 
welcome to Protestants, and, as I fear, to some Catholics. 
Ho,vever, I do not call upon another to believe all that I 
believe on the subject myself. I declare it, as IllY own 
judgment, that the prerogatives, such as, and, in the 
way in ,vhich, I have described them in substance, \vhich the 
Church had under the Roman Po,ver, those she claims no\v, 
and never, never ,viII relinquish; claims them, not as 
having received them frolH a dead Empire, but partly hy 
the direct endo\vment of her Divine l\Iaster, and partly as 
being a legitinlate outcome of that endo\yment; claims 
them, but not except from Catholic populations, not as if 
accounting the more sublime of thenl to be of every-day use, 
but holding them as a protection or remedy in great emergen- 
cies or on supreme occasions, 'v hen nothing else ,viti serve, 
as extraordinary and solemn acts of her religious sovereignty. 
And our Lord, seeing ,vhat would be brought about by 
human means, even had He not ,villed it, and recognizing, 
from the la\vs which He Himself had ilnposed upon human 
society, that no large community could be strong \vhich had 
no head, spoke the ,vord in the beginning, as He did to 
Judah, "Thou art he whom thy brethren shall praise," and 
then left it to the course of events to fulfil it. 
2. Mr. Gladstone ought to have chosen anotlier issue for 
attack upon us, than the Pope's po,ver. His real difficulty lies 
deeper; as little permission as he allows to the Pope, ,vouid he 
allow to any ecclesiastic who ,vould wield the weapons of St. 
Ambrose and St. Augustine. That concentration of the 
Church's powers ,vhich history brings before us should not 
be the object of his special indignation. It is not the ex- 
istence of a Pope, but of a Church, ,vhich is his aversion. 
It is the powers, and not their distribution and allocation in 
the ecclesiastical body which he ,vrites against. A triangle 
or parallelogram is the same in its substance and nature, 
whichever side is made its base. cc The Pontiffs," says l\Ir. 
Bo\vden, who ,vrites as an Anglican, " exalted to the kingly 
throne of St. Peter, did not so much claim ne,v privileges 
for themselves, as deprive their episcopal brethren of privi- 
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leeTes originally comlnon to the hierarchy. Evcn the titles 
Ù)
 ,yhich tho
c autocratieal prelates, in the plcnitude of 
thcir po\ver, delighted to 
tyle themselves, 'Snmmus Saccr- 
dos,' 'I)ontifex 
Iaximus,' '\Ticarius Chri
ti,' '.Papa' itsclf, 
had, nearer to the primitive times, Deen the honourable 
appellations of every bishop; a::; "Scdes l\.postolica" had 
been the description of every Bishop's throne. The ascrip- 
tion of these titles, therefore, to the Pope only gave to the 
ternlS nc,v force, D('cause that ascription hecalne exclusive; 
because, that i
, the bishops in general "Tcre stripped of 
honours, to \\Thich their claims ,vero as well founded as those 
of their Ronulll brother) ,\"ho bccanle, by the change, not so 
strictly universal as sole Bishop." (Greg. vii. vol. i. p. 64.) 
Say that the Christian polity renlained, as history repre- 
sents it to us in the fourth century, or that now it ,vas, if 
that ,vas possiblp, to revert to such a state, ,vould politiciauB 
have lpss trouble ,yith 1800 centres of pO\\Ter than they 
ha\ C 'with one 1 Instead. of one, 'with traditionary rules, the 
tramnlel::; of treaties and engagenlents, public opinion to 
consult ana manage, the responsibility of great interests, 
and the guarantee for his behaviour in his temporal posses- 
sions, thero ,,"ould be a, lcgion of ecclesiastic
, each bishop 
,vith his follo,,
ing, each independent of the others, 
each \vith his o\vn vic\ys, each ,vitb extraordinary powers, 
each ,vith tbe risk of misusing them, all over Christendom. 
It ,voulù be the .!1nglican theory, made real. It \\yould be 
an ecclesiastical cOilllnunism; and, if it did Dot benefit reli- 
gion, at least it ,youlcl not benefit the civil po,ver. Take a 
small illustration :-
 ,\yhat intcrruption at this time to Par- 
JiamentalY proceedings, does a sD1all zealous party occasion, 
,,'hich its enemies call a "mere handful of clergy;" and 
\,"hy 1 Because its nlembers arc responsible for ,vhat they 
do to God alone and to their conscience as His voice. Even 
suppose it ,\V(lS only here or there tbat episcopal autononlY 
wa:i vigorouB ; yet consider ,vhat zeal is kindled by local inte- 
rc
ts and n'ltional spirit. One John of 'fuam, ,vith a Pope's 
full apo
tolic po\yers, \\"ould be a greater trial to successive 
Ininistrics than an Ecun1cnical Bi
hop at Ronle. Parlianlent 
undcrstand
 this ,veIl, for it exclaims against the Sacerdotal 
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principle. Here, for a second reason, if our Divine Master 
has given those great powers to the Church, which ancient 
Christianity testifies, we see ,vhy His Providence has also 
provided that the exercise of them should be concentrated 
In one see. 
But, anyhow, the progress of concentration ,vas not the 
\vork of the Pope; it was brought about by the changes of 
times and the vicissitudes of nations. It was not his fault 
that the Vandals swept a\vay the African sees, and the 
Saracens those of Syria and Asia Minor, or that Constanti- 
nople and its dependencies became the creatures of Imperial- 
ism, or that France, England, and Germany ,vould obey 
none but the author of their o,vn Christianity, or that clergy 
and people at a distance \vere obstinate in sheltering them- 
selves under the majesty of Rome against their own fierce 
kings and nobles or imperious bishops, even to the imposing 
forgeries on the ,vorld and on the Pope in justification of 
their proceedings. All this ,viII be fact, \vhether the Popes 
were ambitious or not; and still it will be fact that the 
issue of that great change was a great benefit to the \vhole 
of Europe. Noone but a Master, who was a thousand 
bishops in himself at once, could have tanled and. controlled, 
as the Pope did, the great and little tyrants of the middle 
age. 
3. This is generally confessed no\v, even by Protestant 
historians, viz., that the concentration of ecclesiastical power in 
those centuries ,vas simply necessary for the civilization of 
Europe. Of course it does not follow that the benefits ren- 
dered then to the European conlnlonwealth by the political 
supremacy of the Pope, \voulc1, if he ,vas still suprenle, be 
rendered in time to come. I have no \vish to make assump- 
tions; yet conclusions short of this ,vill be unfavourable to 
Mr. G-ladstone's denunciation of him. We reap the fruit at 
this day of his services in the past. With the purpose of 
sho\ving this I make a rather long extract from Dean Mil- 
man's" Latin Christianity;" he is speaking of the era of 
Gregory I, and he says, the Papacy, ",vas the only po\ver 
,vhich lay not entirely and absolutrly prostrate before the 
disasters of the tiu1cs-a po'\vcr ,vhich had an inherent 
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strenrrth, and might resume its majesty. It ,vas this po,,"er 
,vhich was mo
t imperatively required to prcserve all ,vhich 
,\ as to survive out of the crun1hling wreck of !{oman civili- 
zation. 'ro 'Vestenl Christianity ,vas absolutely necessary 
n cùntre, standing nlonf\, strong in traditionary reverence, 
and in ackno\vledge.l claims to supremacy. "Even the per- 
fect orO'anizatioll of th \ Christian hierarchy n1ight in all 
human 0 probability have fallen to pieces in perpetual con- 
flict: it nlig-lIt have degcneratcd into a half secular feudal 
caste, with hereditary benefices more and more entirely sub- 
servicnt to tbe civil authority, a priesthood of each nation or 
each tribe, gradually sinking to the intellectual or religious 
level of thc nation or tribe. On the rise of a po\yer both con- 
trolling and conbcrvc.lÌivc hung, humanly speaking, the lifc aud 
ùeath of Chri
tianity-ofChristianityas a permanent, aggres- 
sive, cxpansive, anù, to a certain extent, ullifornl system. 
'fhen.\ nlust he a counterbalance to harbaric force, to the nn- 
avoidn.1)lp anarchy of Tentonism, ,vith its tribal, or at the 
utlno
t national independcllce, forming a host of slllall, con- 
flicting, antagonistic kingdoms. All Europe \youlù have 
been ,,
hat England ,vas under the Octarchy, "hat Gcrnlany 
\Vtl::, 'v hen her Clnperors ,vere ,ycak; and even her cn1perors 
::;he owed to !{OlllC, to the Chrn"cb, to Christianity. l}rovi- 
dence lllight have other\visc ordained; but it is inlpos
iblc 
for man to imagine by ,vhat other organising or consolidating 
forcc the commoll\\"cnlth of the "T('
tcrn nations cOlùd have 
:-,rro,vn up to u, discordant, indced, and conflicting league, 
but still a leaguc, ,vith that unity and conformity of 1nan- 
ner:.;, usages, la"
s, religion, \vhich have made thcir rivalrie
, 
oppugnancies, and eyen their long eca
ele:;:5 'Yar
, on the 
,vhol(\ to i:;suc in the noùlcst, highc
t, nlo-.:t iutcll )ctual form 
of civilization knO\\"ll to llUlll.. .It i iUlpossiblc to con- 
('cive \vhat had h '}cn the confu
ion, the la\\"l

:--ne;-;;-;, the 
(.haotic stat. of thp lniddlc ag('
, \vithout the Juedi \val 
l'apa('y; alHl of the nlcdic\.al l)apacy the real father is 
Gregory the Great. In all hi:i prcdeceð.'}ors there "yas 111uch 
of the une .rtainty and in<1efilliteneM of 3. ne,v donlinion. 
,.. Gre!!or v is the ItoInan altnO'ether nlrrO'ctl in thc (thri
- 
c
 J \::) ð - 'J 
tian Bi:;hop. It i
 a Christian dominiull, of ,vhich he 
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lays the foundations in the Eternal City, not the old Rome, 
associating Christian influence to her ancient title of sove- 
. " (V I . ') ) 
relgnty. 0 . 1., p. 401, .... 
4. From Gregory I. to Innocent III.is six hundred years; 
-a very fair portion of the ,vorld's history, to 11ave passed 
in doing good of primary inlportance to a ,vhole continent, 
a.nd that the continent of Europe; good, by ,vhich all 
nations and their governors, all statesmen and legislatures, 
are the gainers. And, again, should it not occur to J\lr. 
Gladstone that these services were rendered to mankind Ly 
means of those very instruments of po,"ver on ,vhich he 
thinks it proper to pour contempt as "rusty tools?" The 
right to ,varn and punish po,verful men, to exco1l1municate 
kings, to preach aloud truth and justice to the inhabitants 
of the earth, to denounce immoral doctrines, to strike at 
rebellion in the garb of heresy, ,vere the very ,veapons by 
which Europe ,vas brought into a civilized condition; yet 
he calls them ., rusty tools " ,vhich need "refurbishing." 
Does he ,vish then that such high expressions of ecclesiasti- 
cal displeasure, such sharp penalties, should be of daily use? 
If they are rusty, because they have been long ,,
ithout 
using, then have they ever been rusty. Is a Council a rusty 
tool, because none had been held, till 1870, since the six- 
teenth century? or because there had been but nineteen in 
1900 years? Ho\v many tin1es is it in the history of Chris- 
tianity that the Pope has solemnly dra,,"n and exercised his 
sword upon a king or an emperor? If an extraordinary 
weapon must be a rusty tool, I suppose Gregory VII. 's 
s\vord was not keen enough for the Gernlan Henry; and 
the seventh Pius too used a rusty tool in his excommunica- 
tion of Napoleon. Ho,v could J\Ir. Gladstone ever " fondly 
think that Rome had disused" her ,veapons, and that they 
had hung up as antiquities and curiosities in her celestial 
arn10ury,-or, in his o,Vll ,vords, as "hideous mummies," p. 
46,-when the passage of arms bet,veen the great Conqueror 
and the aged Pope ,vas so close upon his memory ! Would 
he like to see a mummy come to life again 
 That unexpected 
miracle actually took place in the first years of this century. 
Gregory ,vas considered to have done an astounding deed in 
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the n1Ìtldlc agc
, ,,,hcn he brought r [enry, the Gern1311 Enl- 
peror, to do penance and shiver in the snow at Cano;jsa; 
but Napoleon had hi:-.; SllO\\T-penanee too, and that \\-ith an 
actual iilterpu:-;ition of l>rovidencc in tht: infliction of it. I 
tle
cribc it in the \\
ord
 of 
\Ji;;Oll :- 
" , \''''hat does the Pope mean,' said 
 apoleon to Eugcnc, 
in July, 1 S07, 'by the threat of CXCOll1UIUllicating me? I 
doe:::, he think the \\yorl(l has gone Lack a thou:-,and years? 
Doe
 he Suppo
c the arU1::, \yill fall fr01l1 the hands of my 
soltlier
?' \Yithin t\\"o years aftcr these rcmarkablc ,vords 
"yerc \\Tittcn, the Pope did cxeollunullicatc hinl, ill return for 
the (';lJnfisc
ltion of his \\yholc dominions, and in less than 
four years n1orc, the arn1
 Jid fall froni the hauds of hiB 
soldiers; and the hosts, apparently invillciLle, \\yhieh he had 
collccted "
erc disperscd and ruincd Ly the Llasts of ,vinter. 
'l'hc ,veapon
 of the 
01l1iel'
,' says Sègur, in rlcscribing 
the TIus:-5ian rctreat, 'appeared of an in:-;upportaLle \\ycight 
1.0 their stiffened arnlB. During their frcquent falls thcy fell 
frolll their hands, and destitute of the pO'Yer of l'ai:.;ing 
theni frOIU tllt: ground, thcy \yere left in the :-,no,v. They 
did not thro\y then1 away: fanlinc and cold tore thenl from 
their gra
p.' 'The soldier::) could no longer hold their 
\\Ycal'OIlS,' says Salgues, 'they fell fronl the hands cvcn 
of the bravest and most roLust. 
rhe nluskct8 dropped 
from the frozen arrns of tho:-5c \vho Lore them.'" (11 i8t. ch. 
Ix., 9th cd.) 

 \.li
oll adds-" There is sOll1cthing in these Inarycllous 
coillcidenLc
 beyond the ()pcration
 of (.;hal1
e, and ,vhich 
rven a Protestant historian fcels hÏ1n
clf bound to mark for 
thc observation of futlU'C agc
. The \\-orlel baR not gOllè back 
a thou
alld years, Lui tbat l
eing exist cd ,yith ,vhonl a thou- 
::;alld years are as one day, and one day (l:; a thousalld 
ycars:' ...\.s lIe ,,,as ,,,,jth Gregory ill 1077, so lIe ,yas ,yith 
Piu
 in 1812, and lIe ,vill he \vith sonIC future Pope ilgaill, 
,yhcn the llcce

itr shall comc. 
:J. In saying thi
,I aUl farfronl ;:;nying that Popes arc ncycr 
in the \rrong,nntl arc ncvcr to Le rc::;isted; or that their exconl- 
nlunication
 al\\yaYð avail. I
lmllot bound to defend thè policy 
Dr thc act
 of particular Popes, ,vhcthcr before or after the 


( , 
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great revolt from their authority in the 16th century. There 
is no reason that I should contend, and I do not contend, for 
instance, that they at all tinles have understood our o\yn 
people, our national character and resources", and our posi- 
tion in Europe; or that they have never suffered froin bad 
counsellors or n1isinforulation. I say this the more freely, 
because Urban VIll., about the year 1641 or 164:2, 
blamed the policy of SOlne Popes of the preceding ccntury 
in their dealings ,vith our country.

 
But, whatever ,ve are bound to allo,v to 1\11'. Gladstone 
on this head, that does not Jvarrant the passionate invective 
against the Holy See and us individually, \vhich he has car- 
ried on through sixty-four pages. 'Vhat ,ve have a nlanifest 
right to expect fronl hinl is la,vyer-like exactness and logi- 
cal consccutivencss in his inlpeachn1ent of us. The heavier 
that is, the less does it ueed the cxaggerations of a great 
orator. If the Pope's conduct to\vards us three centuries 
ago has righteously \vipec1 out the 111emoryof his earlier 
benefits, yet he should have a fair trial. The nlO1'e intoxi- 
cating ,vas his solitary greatness, ,vhen it \yas in the zenith, 
the greater consideration should bc shown to,vards hitn in his 
presentte1l1poral hUIl1iliation, when concentration of ecclesias- 
tical functions in one nlan, does but ulake hin1, in the presence 
of the haters of Catholicislll, \vhat a Roman Enlperor con- 
telnplated, \vhen he \vished all his suhjects had hut one neck 
that he might destroy thenl by one blow. Surely, in the 
trial of so august a criIninal, one n1ight have hoped, at least, 
to have found gravity and measure in language, and caln1- 
ness in tone-not a panlphlet ,vritten as if on iUlpulse, in de- 
fence of an incidental parenthesis in a previous puLlication, 


..\
 "'Vhell he ,ytlS urged to excoulunluicate the Kings of France and 
Sweden, he nlade aus,ver, "V e Inay declare them exc01umuni- 
cate, as Pius V. declared Queen Elizabeth of England, and before hill1 
Clelnent VII. the I
ing of England, Henry VIII. . . but with ,vllat 
success î The 'v hole ,vorld can tell. \Ve yet bewail it \vith tears of 
blood. 'Visdolll ùoes not teach us to ilnitate Pius V. or Clement VII., 
but Paul V. who, in the beginning, being n1any tiules urged by the Spa- 
niards to excomnltlnicate J anles King of England, never would consent 
to it'" (State Paper Office, Italy, 1641-1662). Vide 1\11'. Sinlpson's very 
able and careful life of Canlpion, 1867, p. 371. 
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[uul thcn, after haying Leen 111uItiplied in 
2,OOO copic
, ap- 
pealiug to the lo\vcr cla
:-;c
 in thè shape uf a sixpenuy tract, 
the lo\\'nes
 of the price indicating thc "yidth of the circula- 
tion. Surely Xaua. 
ahib ,,
ill have Tuorc justice (lone tú him 
by the Engli:-;h pcol,le, than hat;) been 8ho\\"11 to the 
.Fathcr of 
Europt.an t'iviliz
ltion. 
G. 1 have het'n referring to the dcsolate state in ,\yhich 
the IIoly See ha:') bcen ca::;t during the Ia:-;t ycars, snch that tlh
 
I>ope, IUllllallly speaking, is at thc mercy of hi
 cne111ies, and 
1110rally a, pri
Ul1er in his palat:c. J..\. citate of :::;uch secular 
feeblcncss cannot last for ever; sooncr or later there ,viII 
be, in the (livinc lllcrcy, a, change for the Letter, and the 
'Tical' ()f Christ ,viII llO longcr be a luark for insult and 
indignity. nut one thing, exccpt by an ahnu
t lllÍra- 
cul()u
 illtcrpo
ition, cannot be; aIlll that is, a return to the 
univer::;all'cligiuu
 sentitnent, the public opinion, of thù mt'- 
dieval tinle. ï
hc rope hinuself calls those centuries "the 
ages of faith." Such cnden1Ïc faith 11lay certainly be de- 
creed for 
onle future time; Lut, as far as "ye have the 
Incans of jU<lgillg at prcscnt, ccnturies n1ust run uut 
fì1'
t. Evcn in the fourth century the ecclesiastical pri- 
vileges, clail11cd on the one haud, grantcd on the other, 
caIne intu effect more or lc:::;s under t\\?O conditions, that 
they ,,"cre recognized by public la,,,,, and that they hacl the 
COll::;cnt of the Chri
tian populatiou::;. Is there any chance 
'v hatever, except by Iniracles 'v hich ,,"cre not granted then, 
that the public la\\" and the inhabitants of Europe ,viII 
alIo" the Pope that exercisc of his rights, ,vhich they allo,ved 
him as i1 luatter of course in the 11 th and 12th centuries? 
If the ,,
holc ,,'orld "yill at once ans\ver No, it is slu'ely in- 
opportune to taunt u:-; \vith the acts of 11lCdi('val Poprs in 
the ètlSe of cael'tain priul'es and noLI
,." ,vhen the sentinlcnt 
of Europe ,\ aH radically Papal. llo,v does the past bcar upon 
the pre;) 'ut in thi
 luatter? Y ct )11'. Glad
tone i
 ill earlle::;t 
al, u.rlll 'arncst \\.ith the earnc:::;tnc;:;:3 ,,'hich distino'ui;:,hes hilll 
o 
as a 
tateSll1an,at the ha1'l11 \\-hich bocicty lllay r
(.ei,"'e fronl the 
Pope, at a tiIllC ,vhcn thc Pope l'an do nothing. lie grant
 (p. 
46) that "the fear
 arc yi
iolli.lry . . that either foreign foe or 
<.1üllle::;tic trea
Oll eall, at the Litltling of the Court of Itoille, 
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disturb these peaceful shores;" he allo\ys that "in the 
middle ages the Popes contended., not by direct action of 
fleets and arlnies," but n1ainly" by interdicts," p. 35. Yet, 
because men then believed in interdicts, though now they 
don't, therefore the civil Po","er is to be roused against the 
Pope. But his anÙnus is bad; his anÙnus! \vhat can ani1J1/us 
do \vithout luatter to ,york upon 1 1\lere anÙnus, like big 
words, breaks no bones. 
As if to answer 1\11". Gladstonc by anticipation, and to 
allay his fears, the Pope lnade a declaration three years ago 
on the subject, which, strange to say, 1\lr. Gladstone quotes 
,vithout perceiving that it tells against the very argument, 
,vhich he brings it to corrolJorate ;-that is, except as the 
Pope's anin1/uB goes. Doubtless he ,vould \vish to have the 
place in the political \vorld \vhich his predecessors had, becaut!e 
it \vas given to hin1 by Providence, and is conducive to the 
highest interests of mankind; but he distinctly tells us that 
he has not got it, and cannot have it, till a tin1e COll1es, of the 
prospect of \vhich we are as good judges as he can be, and 
\vhich ,ve say cannot C0111e, at least for centuries. He speaks 
of \vhat is his highest political po,ver, that of interposing in 
the quarrel bet\veen a prince and his subjects, and of declar- 
ing upon appeal 11lade to him from them, that the Prince had 
or had not forfeited their allegiance. This po\ver, most 
rarely exercised, and on very extraordinary occasions, and 
without any aid øf infallibility in the exercise of it, any more 
than the civil po\yer possesses that aid, it is not necessa:ry for 
any Catholic to believe; and I suppose,conlparatively speaking, 
fe\v Catholics do believe it; to be honest, I n1ust say, I do ; 
that is, under the conditions \vhich the Pope hÎ1nself lays 
do\vn in the declaration to \v hich I have referred, his ans\ver 
to the address of the Acaden1ia. He speaks of his right 
"to depose sovereigns, and relea'se the people fi
onl the obli- 
gation of loyalty, a right \vhich had undoubtedly son1etÎ1nes 
been exercised in crucial circunlstances," and he says, " 1'his 
right (diritto) in thoRe ages of faith,-( ,vhich discerned in 
the Pope, ,vhat he is, that is to say, the Supreme Judge of 
Christianity, and recognized the advantages of his tribunal 
in the great contests of peoples and sovereigns)-\vas freely , 
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extc]}(.1c<l,-(aidecl inacetl as a matter of <1uty hy the pul)lic 
ht\v (cliritto) a1H1 by the COlnnJOll consent of peoplcs)-to 
thp Inost inlportant (i In.u gravi) interests of states and 
their rulercl." (Guartlian, lVOV. 11, 1874). 
N O\V let us oLservc ho,,' the Pope n)straill
 the exercise 
of thi
 ],lO'ht. I Ie calls it hi
 rÏ.!rht-that it;, ill the sense in 
o '-' 
,yl1Ïch riO'ht in one pnrty is corrclative ,\
ith cluty in thft 
other, so 0 that, ,,"ben the duty is not observed, the right 
cannot he 1)rought into exercisc; and this is precisely ""hat 
he goes on to intin1fttc ; for he lays dO\Vll the conditions of 
of that (\xcrcise. l1'irst it can only he exercised in rare 
and critical eil'cnmstanccs (sllJ)rC?ne ()irCol1st(ln,:;e
 i più 
gra1:i 'Ùzl Jrcssl). N ext he refers to his being the supreme 
judge of Christianity, and to his decision as coming frolll a 
tril )unal ; his prerogativú thèn is not a Jncre arbitrrny po,ver, 
hut nl11st he cxercised hy a process of hnv alll1 a forn1al 
cxanlination of the case, and in the prcsence and the 
hearing of the t\yO parties interested in it. Also in this 
lin1Ïtation is inlplicrl that the Pope's åcfinitive ßcntcncc 
involvcs an nppcal to the suprcme stan(lard of right and 
"'Tong, the 11101'al ht\Y, as its Lftsis alldrulc, and 111USt con- 
tain the dcfinitc reasons on \yhich it decidcs in favour of 
the one party or the other. 'Thirdly, the exercise of this 
right is linlitecl to the ages of faith; ages ,yllich, on the one 
hand, inscribe(l it anlong the provisions of the jus l]tlblicu?1
, 
and on thp other so fully-recognized the hcnefits it conferrcd,as 
to l)e nhlp to enfOrCfI it by the comnlon consent of the peoples. 
'fhesc last 'Yord
 should be d\velt on : it is no COllsent \vhich 
is luercly local, as of one country, of Ireland or of 13elgium, 
if that "ycre probable; but a united consent of vftrious nations, 
of Europe, for inRtance, fiS a conlffiOn,y(\alth, of ,vhich the 
Pope was the head. 'fhirty years ago \\ye heard nluch of 
the Pope being made the head of an Italian confederation: 
no ,,,ora came from England Hgainst sHch an arrangenlcnt. 
It "
as possible, becau
c tho nlen1bcrs of it ,ycrc all of one 
religion; and in like manner a European conllllo1nvealth 
,,"ou]d ùe reasonablc, if Europe "yerc of one religion. Lastly, 
the Pope (1eclares \vith indignation that a Pope is not in- 
fallible in the cxcrci:-,c of thið right; 8uch a notion is an 
inyention of the enCIUY; he calls it ., lualicious." 
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 4. DIVIDED ALLEGIAKCE. 
But one attribute the Church has, and the Pope as head 
of the Church, \vhether he be in high estate, as this ,vorld 
goes, or not, "rhether he has temporal possessions or not, 
whether he is in honour or dishonour, whether he is at 
h01TIe or driven about,. whetller those special claims of \vhich 
I have spoken are allowed or not,-and that is Sovereignty. 
As God has sovereignty, though He may be disobeyed or 
disowned, so has His Vicar upon earth; and further than 
this, since Catholic populations are found everywhere, he 
ever will be in fact lord of a vast en1pire ; as large in nun1- 
bers.) as far spreading as the British; and all his acts are 
sure to he such as are in keeping with the position of one 
who is thus supren1ely exalted. 
I beg not to be interrupted here, as many a reader 
will interrupt me in his thoughts, for I am using these 
words, not at random, but as the con1mencement of a long 
explanation, and, in a certain sense, limitation, of \vhat I 
have hitherto been saying concerning the Church's and 
the Pope's power. To this task the remaining pages, 
which I have to address to your Grace, "vill be directed; 
and I trust that it will turn out, \vhen I come to the end 
of then}, that, by first stating fully what the Pope's claÏtns 
are, I shall be able most clearly to show ,vhat he does not 
claim. 
No\v the key-note of 1\11". Gladstone's Pamphlet is 
this :-that, since the Pope claims infallibility in faith and 
morals, and since there are no "departments and func- 
tions of human life which do not and cannot fall ,vithin 
the domain of morals," p. 36, and since he claims also "the 
domain of all that concerns the government and discipline 
of the Church," and moreover, " claims the power of deter- 
mining the limits of those dOlnains," and "does not sever 
them, by any ackno,yledged or intelligible line from the 
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dOlnaills of ciyil ùuty and allegiance," p. 45, therefore 
Catholic
 i.tre Inof:11 :lnd mental slaves, and" every con- 
vert and IncmLer of the Pope'::, Church places his loyalty 
and civil duty at the Inercy of another," p. 45. 
1 aùrnit 
lr. Glad:-\tone's prenlisses, but T reject his 
conclusion; antI no\v I am going to ShO\\T ,vhy 1 reject it. 


III doing this, I shall, ,,-ith him, put aside for the 
present the Pope's prerogative of infallibility in general 
enunciations, whether of fitith or morals, and confine my- 
self to the consideration of his authority (in respect to 
\vLich he i
 not infallible) in n1atters of daily conduct, anù of 
our duty of obedience to hin). " 
rhere is s0111ething ,,?ider 
still, "he says, (than the clainl of infallibility,) "and that is 
the clailIl to an L\L
olute and entire Obedience," p. :-37. 
,. Little does it Inatter to Ine, ,,-hether my Superior claims 
infallibility, so long as he is entitled to ùen1and and exact 
conformity," p. 39. lIe speaks of a third province being 
openeù, " not indeed to the abstract a
sertion of Infilllibi- 
lity, but to the far more practical and decisive den1and of 
...-\..bsolute Obedience," p. 41, "the ..l\.bsolute Obedience, at 
the peril of salvation, of every men1ber of his communion," 
p. 42. 
Now, I pro<;pcc1 to (' xalì1Ïne this large, direct, religious 
bovereignty of the Pope, both in its relation to his sub. 
jects, and to the Civil l)ower; hut first, ] beg to be 
allo\vetl to say just one word on the principle of obedience 
itself, that is, by ,\yay of inquiry, ,vhether it is or is not 
no,,," a religious duty. 
Is there then such a duty at all af, obedience to eccle- 
siastical authority no\v 
 or is it one of those obsolete 
ideas, \vhich are swept :l\vay, as unsightly coL\vebs, by the 
Ne"\\T Civilizatioll? Scripture says, ,. I{emen1ber them 
,vhich have the "ulc over you, ,vho have 
poken unto you 
the \yord of Goù, ,vho
e faith follo,v." 
\.nd,." Oùey them 
that have the 'rule over you, and sUùIJLit yours JlL'cs; for 
they "yatch fOl' you J. 
ouls, as thcy that nlust giye account, 

ha.t they may do it ,vith joy and not with grief; for that 
1
 unprofitable for you." 'rhe margin in the rrote
tal1t 
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Version reads, "those who are your guides;" and the 
word may also be translated "leaders." W ell, as rulers, 
or guides and leaders, whichever ,vord be right, they are 
to be obeyed. Now Mr. Gladstone dislikes our ,yay of 
fulfilling this precept, whether as regards our choice of 
ruler and leader, or our "Absolute Obedience" to him; 
but he does not give us his own. Is there any liberalistic 
reading of the Scripture passage? 1]1' are the words only for 
the benefit of the poor and ignorant, not for the Schola (as it 
rnay be called) of political and periodical writers, not for 
individual members of Parliament, not for statesmen and 
Cabinet ministers, and people of Progress? Which party 
then is the l110re "Scriptural," those who recognize and 
carry out in their conduct texts like these, or those ,vho 
don't 
 May not we Catholics clainl some 111ercy fronl Mr. 
Gladstone, though we be faulty in the o
ject and the 
manner of our obedience, since in a lawless day an object 
and a manner of obedience we have? Can we be blamed, 
if: arguing from those texts which say that ecclesiastical 
authority comes from above, vve obey it in that one form 
in whi0h alone we find it on earth, in that only person vvho 
claims it of us, among all the notabilities of this nineteentll 
century into \vhich we have been born 
 The Pope has no 
rival in his claim upon us; nor is it our doing that his 
claim has been lllade and allowed for centuries upon cen- 
turies, and that it was he ,vho made the Vatican decrees, 
and not they him. If we give him up, to whom shall \ve 
go ? Can \ve dress up any civil functionary in the vest- 
ments of divine authority? Can I, for instance, follow 
the faith, can I put my soul into the hands, of 0111' gracious 
Sovereign 
 or of the Archbishop of Canterbury? or of the 
Bishop of Lincoln, albeit he is not broad and low, but 
high? Catholics have" done what they could,"-all that 
anyone could: and it should be ]\tIre Gladstone's business, 
before telling 11S that we are slaves, beca1lse ,ve obey the 
Pope, first of all to tear away those texts from the Bible. 
'Viti) this preliminary remark, I proeeed to consider 
whether the Pope's authority is either a .
lavery to his 
subjects, or a nlenace to the Civil Power; 
',nd first, as to 
his po,ver over his flock. 
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1. 
r r. GJa<.1,-;tollc saYH that "th 
 Pontiff Ù 
claresto helong 
to hiln the sup en-I di1"ccl.on of Catholiccl ill resp 
ct to all 
duty," p. :J 7. 
npremc direction; true, hut" supreme: " is 
not "nliuute," llOl' doe
 (C directiou " mean sUl)eryi
ion or 
" lllanagclll 'ut." l'akp th 
 patanel of Inuuau la,v; the 
Ln\v i
 S1.11Jrl-1/1C, and the J..únY J Ù.ects our conduct under 
the lllanifohl eirCUlllstdnCl'S in ,yhich ,ye havc to !.lCt, and 
must ùe absolutely obeyed; hut \\
ho therefore 
ay
 that 
the La,v has the. "supreme direction" of us ? rrhe Stòtte, 
as \\
ell as the Church, has thp po,vcr at its ,viII of inl- 
] )O:--illg la \VS upon u:o;, hnys Learing OIl our moral dutics, 
our llaily cOIHlnct, affecting our actions in yarious ,yays, 
alld circunlSCrilJillg our liùerties; yet nu one ,youhl say 
that the L:nv, after all, ,yith all its po\ycr in the alJstract and 
its l'xecutiyc yigour in fact, interferes cither \YÎth our 
conlfort or our con::;cience. 'There are llunlùerless la,vs 
ahout property, landed alld personal, titlcs, tenures, trusts, 
\\yills, C0Vl'llallts, contracts, partnl'r
hips, nloney transactioll:-5, 
lifc-in;::;uranccs, taxes, trade, nayigation, education, sanitar
y. 
nleaSnrl'b, tresp(t
::;e
, nuisances, all in addition to the 
criminal la\\-. La\\?, to apply 
Ir. Gladstone's ,,-ords, 
"is the shado\v that cleaves to us, go ,vhere ,ye ,,-ill." 
)loreoycr, it yaries year after ycar, and refu
es to give any 
pledgp of fiÀ('dlle
s or finality. N or can anyone tell \vhat 
rc:straillt i:; to COlne next, perhaps paillful personally to hilll- 
self. K or are it
 cnactnlcllts easy of interprctatioll; for 
actual cases, ,yith the spel'ches and opinions of COUIH;cl, 
and the deci;--iion
 of judges, nlust prepare the ra\\? material, 
a
 it i'l'oceeds fronl the legislature, ùefure it can ùe rightly 
ullder
tood; so that "the glorious uncertainty of the 
La,\" " ba
 heconlc a proyerh. ... \nd, after all, no one is sure 
of escaping its pcn!.lltie
 v1Ïthout the as:;i:;tance of ht,vycrs, 
and that ill such private and persolHù matters that the 
la"\\ yers are, as ùy an in1perative duty, bound to n secrecy 
,,
hich CYC'll courts of justiCl' respect. r\nd then, lJe:--ides the 
StatutcL:nv, there is the êulllll1un and traditional; and, 
1.elo\\p thiR, u
age. IB not all thi;:; enough to try the tCIU- 
pCI' of a free-l)orn Englisllluan, and to 111ake him crr out 
\\ith 
lr. Glaù
tonc) cc 1'hrec-fourthb of nlY life are handed 
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ovcr to the La,v; I care not to ask if there he dreo's or 
tatters of human life, such as can escape fronl the des
rip- 
tiOll and boundary of Parliamentary tyranny 
" Yet, 
though ,,"'e nlay dislike it, though \ve Illay at times suffer 
from it ever so nluch, ,rho does not see that the thraldonl 
and irksomeness is nothing conlpared ,vith the great bless- 
ings ,vhich the Constitution and Legislature secure to us 1 
Such is the jurisdiction which the L::t\v exercises over us. 
\Vhat rule does the Pope clainl ,,
hich can be compared to 
its strong and its long arIll 1 ,Yhat interference ,,-ith our 
liberty of judging and acting in our daily ,york, in our 
course of life, conICS to us froIll him 
 Really, at first sight, 
I have not kno,vll ,,
here to look for instançes of his actual 
interposition in our private affairs, for it is our routine of 
personal duties about "Thich I am now speaking. Let us 
see ho,v ,ye stand in this matter. 
,Ye are guided in our ordinary duties by the books of 
III oral theology, ,vhich are dra,yn up by theologians of 
authority and experienc
, as an instruction for our Confessors. 
These books are based on the three Christian foundations 
of Faith, Hope, and Charity, on the Ten Commandments, 
and on the six Precepts of the Church, ",
hich relate to 
the observance of Sunday, of fast days, of confession and 
communion, and, in one shape or other, to paying tithes. 
A great nUIllber of possible cases are noted under these 
heads, and in difficult questions a variety of opinions are 
given, ,yith plain directions, when it is that private Catho- 
lics are at liberty to choose f()r thenlselves ""hat ever ans,ver 
they like best, ancl ,vhen they are bound to follow sonle 
one of then1 in particular. Reducible as these directions 
in detail are to the fe,y and sinlple heads ,yhich I have 
mentioned, they are little more than reflexiolls and memo- 
randa of our Inoral sense, unlike the positive enactments of 
the Legislature; and, on the ,vhole, prcsent to us no diffi- 
culty-though no,v and then sonle critical question Inay 
arise, and some ans,yer may be given (just as by the private 
conseiellce) ,vhich it is difficult to us or painful to accept. 
And aaain, cases may occur no'y and then, ,yhen our private 
judgn1
nt differs from ,yhat is set do,vn in theological 
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,\"orks, l)ut even then it ùoe-.; llot folIo,,- at oncp that OlU" 
priyatt) judglnl'llt lnust giye ,,-ar, fur tho
c hook;5 arc 1)0 
utterance of 1>ap(I I authority. 
.1.\ ud this i
 the puint to "hi(,h I :tIn ('ulning. So litth 1 
dOl:Ñ the l)upe t'OD1C into this ,,-hol(. Sy:stPIll of llloral thco- 
}o,gy hy ,,-hit' It (as lJY our 'onl.)('iencc) our Ii \"e
 are regulated, 
that tht' ,y(.ight uf hi
 hand upon us, a;-, private InCH, i:-; 
aL---olutely unapprccialJll'. I have h:l<l a difficulty "yhert' to 
find a lllf':bur · or guage of hi
 illterpo
ition. At length I 
haYl") look,.d through BUHenlJi.lUnl'S ")Iedulla," to ascertain 
\yhat light 
u('h a book ,yould thro\v upon the question. It 
i:-; a 1 )ook ()f (.'asui
try for the u ")c of Confc:::;:-,orB, running to 
700 pagc:4, and L<:> a large repofo:itory of aHS,yerS made by 
yarious the()logian
 OIl poillts of (;oll...;cicncc, and generally 
of tluty. It ,Yl.lS fir:-;t publishcd in 1 GJ5-n1Y o,,-n edition 
i
 of 184J-alld ill the lattcr arc lnarked tho:---c l'roposi- 
tiOllH, Learillg on 
uhjccts treated in it, ,,-hieh ha,yc been 
c(.Hulenulcd by POpCH in the intcrillcdiate 200 years. Ou 
turning o\ycr the p(lges I find thcy arc in all bct\yccn 50 
:l1ul 60. 1"'hið li:--t iUtOlu(lc& n1attrl
 :o,ncrall1cntal, ritual. 
eCtll'
iastical, ulona
tie, and disciplinarian, as ,ycll as nloral, 
-rclating to the dutics of eetlc
ia:-,tics and regular:'), of 
pari;-,h priests" and of profc

ional ll1en, ae:; "yell as uf private 
li a thn1ic:--. .A.nd the cÙlldenlnations relate for the mo:-,t part 
to nlere octa
iollal aetail
 of <luty, and arc ill reprobation 
of the lax or ,,-ild notions of speculative ca::;uists, so that 
thcyare rathcr rcstrai1l1
 upon thcologian
 than upon lay- 
niCU. 1 1 '01' illstanL;c, the follo,\-ing are 
tHnC of th<.1 Pl"uposi- 
ti()ll
 (Oon(lcnlnl'd: -" 'l'he eccle
ia
tic, \yho on a certain 
day is hindered from saying )latin
 and Laud
, is not hound 
to say, if he call, th. rClllaining hours;" '" Vherc there iF; 
good cau
e, it i:; hn\"ful to s\\-car ,yithout the purpo:sc of 
f;\ycaring, ,\"lil,ther the Inattcr i:--- of.!ight or grayc lllomcllt;" 
" lJonl(.
ti('s 11lay steal from their lU3ðtCl'b, in conlpensatioll 
for their 
eryicc, ,\yhich thc ) - think OTPatcr than their 
o 
"Yagl'
 ;" "It is la,yful for a pul)lic luan to kill an opponent, 
,,-ho tries to fa
tell a talUllluy upun him, if he ('annot other- 
,yi;-,c l'
Ll1pU the ignon1Ïnr." 1 ha\Tc takcn the'-c instances at 
raudo1l1. It nlu
t be grantcll, I think, that in the long 
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course of 200 
rears the amount of the Pope's authoritative 
enunciations has not been such as to press heavily on the 
back of the private Catholic. He leaves us surely far 
more than that "one fourth of the department of con- 
duct," ,vhich 
lr. Gladstone allows us. Indeed, if lllY 
account and specin1ens of his s,,'"ay over us in morals he 
correct, I do not see "\vhat he takes R\Vay at all fronl our 
private consciences. 
1\11". Gladstone says that the Pope virtually clain1s 
to himself the ,vide domain of conduct, and there- 
fore that ,ve are his slaves: -let us see if another 
jllustration or parallel ,yill not sho,v this to be a 
non-sequit1Ær. Suppose a man, who is in the lllidst 
of various and in1portant lines of business, has a llledi- 
cal adviser, in "Thorn he has full confidence, flS kno,ying 
,veIl his constitution. This adviser keeps a careful and 
anxious e)TC upon him; find, as an honest mfln, says to 
him, "You n1ust not go off on a journey to-day," or "you 
lllUst take son1e days' rest," or "you n1ust attend to your 
diet." Novv, this is not a fair parallel to the Pope's hold upon 
us ; for he does not speak to us personally but to all, and in 
speaking definitively on ethical subjects, "That he propounds 
must relate to things good and bad in themselves, not to 
things accidental, changeable, and of mere expedience; so 
that the argun1ent ,vhich I an1 dra,ving from the case of .a 
medical adviser is à fOTtiori in its character. Ho,vever, I say 
that, though a medical n1an exercises a "supreme direction" 
of those who put themselves unùel: him, 
ret we do not there- 
fore say, even of him, that he interferes ,vith our daily con- 
duct, and that we are his slaves. He certainly does th,vart 
many of our ,vishes and purposes; in a true sense ,,"'e are 
at his merC)T: he lllay interfere any day"', suddenly; he 
"Till not, he cannot, dra,v any line bet"Teen his action and 
our action. The san1e journey, the same press of business, 
the same indulgence at table, which he passes over one 
year, he sternly forbids the next. If 1\11". Gladstone's 
argument is good, he has a finger in all the commercial 
transactions of the great merchant or financier ",.ho has 
chosen him. But surely there is a simple fallacy here. 
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)[r. Glatlstune n::;ks u::) \yhether our politic<<.J ana civil life i
 
nut at the I.ope's lllcre)""; every act, he say
, of at least 
three-(1l 111 l'ters uf the (lay, i
 uUller hi;') control. Xo, nut 
t,V Jry, Lut (lllY, allJ this is all tht' Jitferellcc-that i
, ".e hayc 
11U guarantee gi \"ell U
 that there \\
illlle\ e1' l)l' a case, ,\"heu 
thc Popp's general utterances luayculne to have a Lcaring upun 
bUll1e }>>l'f;-\ullal (Hot uf uurs. In the 
:nllC ,,-ay 'n.; are nIl uf 
Uê in this age UIHll'f the t:ontrul ùf l'ublic opinion ana the 
puLlic prints; llay, llluch lllore in tilnately f::jO. J oU1'llaliðlll 
tan lJè alHl is '"ery 1>er
ollal; and, \\"hOll it is in the right, 
lnore po\\-erful just llO\V than any l)uIJe; yet ,ye do llOt gü 
intu fit:4, i.l
 if ,ve \vcre HlaYés, Lecau:")e "-e arc under a 
tlJ'- 
veillaJtce llluch more like tyranny than auy b,yay, :50 iudi- 
rect, 
o l'ractically li1nitcd, so gentle, as hi::; i
. 
1 
ut it l'eClnd the cardinal point uf our slavcry lies, not 

inlply in the don1ain uf Inoralt;, hut in the Pope's gencral 
authority oYer U
 in aU thing
 ,yhatsoevl'r. This count ill 
hi
 indictnlcnt :\Ir. Glad:;toue founds on a pa

age in the 
third t:ha1>ter of the Pa8toJ" (elel'/l,us, in \\yhich the Pope, 

peaking of the l'untifical juri:-,t1iL:tion, 
ays :-" To,,-ards 
it (erga (luam) pa
tùl':; and peuple of \\-hat
oever rite or dig- 
nity, eal:h and all, are Lound Ly the duty of hierarchical 
suLonlillation and true oLedience, not only in nlatters \vhich 
pertain to faith and moral:-" but al:-;o in tho
e ,,-hit:h pertain 
tu the disct)JliJlC and the regi'J(Len of the Church spread 
thruughuut the \yurld; so that, unity,vith the Roman Pon- 
tiff {lJuth of conl111union anrl of profc

ion of the 
(llnc 
faith) l)cing pl'e
erYed, the Church uf Christ TIlay lJ(
 one 
tlo(.k uuder one f:5UprCTIle Shepherd. Thi
 is the doctrine of 
l\ltholic truth, frolll \\"hich liO onc call deyiatc ,yithout lo
s 
of faith and salvatioll." 
l)ll 
Ir. Gladstone's use of thi:'} pa
:--age I olJ:-,erye first, 
that he ll
aves out a portion of it ,yhich has lllllCh to do 
\vith the due ullllcr.standing of it (ita ut cu
toditâ, &c.) 
X ext, be 
peaks of "ctlJðolule ohedience" so uften, that allY 
rcadèr, \\ ho had not the passage hcfore hiln, \yould think that 
the \yurd ,
 ah
olute ' ".a:-, the l
ope'
 \yurd, not his. 1'birJly, 
tlllel\ tÍ111e
 (at lIP. 3
, 41, aud 4
) doei'3 he luake the l>ope 

ay that no one can clÙ;olJey hinl \\ ithout ri
king his 
alva- 
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tion, \yhereas \yhat the Pope does say is, that no one can 
clisbelieve the duty of olJedience and ullity \yithout such 
risk. .L
nd fourthly, in order to carry out this false sense, or 
rather to hinder its .being evidently in1possible, he lllis- 
translates, p. 38, "doctrina" (Hæc est doctrina) by the 
\,""ord "rule." 
But his chief attack is directed to the \yords "dis- 
ciplina" and '.' reginlen." "Thus," he says, "are s\yept 
into the Papal net \vhole multitudes of facts, \yhole sys- 
tems of governnlcnt, prevailing, though in different de- 
grees, in every 
ountry of the \yorld," p. 4]. That is, clisci- 
lJlinct and 1-egirnen are \yords of such lax, yague, indetern1i- 
nate Ineaning, that under them any matters can be slipped 
in \yhich nlay be required for the Pope's purpose in this or 
that country, such as, to take 1\lr. Gladstone's instances, 
blasphemy, poor-relief, incorporation and nlortnlain ; as if 
no definitions \yere contained in our theological and eccle- 
siastical \yorks of \yords in such eomnlon use, and as if in 
consequence the Pope \yas at liberty to giye thenl any sense 
of his 0\Y11. Âs to discipline, Fr. Perrone :-;ays "Discipline 
comprises the exterior \yorship of God, the liturgy, sacred 
rite::;, psaln10dy, the adn1inistration of th8 sacraments, the 
canonical fornl of sacred elections and the institution of 
lllinisters, vo\yS, feast-days, and the like;" all of then1 
(obserye) ll1atters internal to the Church, and \yithout any 
relation to the Civil Po\yer and civil affairs. Perrone adds, 
"Ecclesiastical discipline is a. practical and cxternal rule, 
prescribed by the Church, in order to retain the faithful in 
their faith, and the lnore easily lead then1 on to eternal 
hctpl]iness," P1'"æl. Theol. t. 2, p. 381, 2nd eel., 1841. Thus 
discipline is in 110 sense a political instru111ent, except as 
the profession of our faith may accidentally lJeeOnle poli- 
tical. In the san1e sense Zallinger : . "The Ronlan Pontiff 
has by diyine right the po\ycr of passing universal 
a\Ys per- 
taining to the cliscÏJ]Z'ine of the Church; for instance, to 
divine \yorship, sacred rites, the ordination and manner of 
life of, the clergy, the orrler of the ecclesiastical regimen, 
and the right adlllinistration of the ten1poral possessions of 
the church." -Jur. Eccles., lib. i., t. 2, 
 121. 
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So tuu tLe ".01'<.1 too reginH 'n" ha;; a definite meauing, 
rclatillO" to a lllatter stri(,tl ) T illtcl'nlll to the Chul"h; it 
.:> 
nlcans (fOYCrllnlcllt, Ul' the llluùe or forIn of gOYCrUlllént, or 
th" C()l
l';-;" of gOYCrnnlcnt, aillI, aB, in the iutercour::;e of 
nation \yith nation, the naturc úf a natioll';-; govcrUIllent, 
,yhethl'r lllonarchical or l'epu lJliean, dULð not conlC into 
qUe
tion, ðÚ the constitution of the Church biIl1ply belongs 
to its nature, not to its cxtcl'llal action. Therc are iudeed 
a::;p 'ct
 of thc Uhurch \\yhich illyolve relations to\vard secular 
po\Yer
 and to nations, a
, for inBtancc, its missionary officc; 
but regiull.n ha:') relation to one of it::; internal charactpris- 
tic:-;, yi.., its fornl of gOYCrnIDcllt, \vhcthcr \VC 
all it a pure 
1l1oll<<.u'eLy or ,,-itl) others a Inonarchy tClnpercd Ly aris- 
tocracy. 'Thus 'fournely 
ar:4, "1'h1'ce kind8 ûf regimen or 
govcrnmcnt are sct du\yn ùy philo;-:ophcr:-s, lUOlUlTchy, al'i
- 
to('racy, aud dcnlo<:racy." TILeol., t. 2, p. 100. Dellarmine 
::;ay::; the I-'
nlle, llo71
. Pont. i. 2; and Pcrrone takes it for 
grante(l, ibid. pp. 70, 71. 
Xu,,,,, \vhy docs the l)o1'c :,pcak at this time of rcginlell 
ana di
(;iplinp 
 lIe tclls u
, ill that portion of the sentence, 
,,-hich, thinking it of HO accûullt, 
Ir. Gladstone has on1Ïtted. 
The l)ope tclls us that all (1athulit.;s :"Ihould rl"collect their 
duty of oLedience to billl, not only in faith and lll()ral
, but 
in 
uch Inatterd of regilllcll alld di:-seiplille as Le]ung to the 
ullivcr
al Church, "su that unity \yith the TIonlall l)olltiff, 
l)otb of cOlun1union :111(1 of profe:--
ion of the :---amt
 faith 
1 )cing prc::;cryct1, the Chur
h of Christ may he one tlock 
under onc 
upreinc Shephcrd." I con
ider thi
 }Ja'-\-.;age to he 
e
l!el'ially llÏlnéd at 
ationalism: ,. Rccollect," the Pope 
seeDlS to 
ar, "the Chureh i
 onc, and that, not unly in 
faith lUH1 moral
, for fwhisnlatic:; rnay profe::;
 as much a:i 
thi
, Lut one, \\-herever it is, all oycr the \yorld; and not 
only únc, Lut one and thp 
amè, Lound togethcr hy it
 onp 
rcgilncu and disrilJline, l111lL hy the bllln
 reO.inlcn and 
dÜ.;eiplinc,-thc 
allle ritc
, the 
lllne 
acranlent
 the saUle 
u
agcs, and the s
nllC oue raf:'tor; lWÙ ill thc.;.:e Lad tÏ1ues 
it i
 HC 'c
sary for all Catholics to recollect that this doc- 
. , 
trilH 1 of thè Chul'l'h';-; iUtIividuality and, a
 it ,,"pre, perROll- 
ality, i
 nut a lHcre received upinion or under
talldillg, \\hich 
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may be entertained or not, as \ye please, but is a funda- 
mental, necessary truth." This being, speaking under cor- 
rection, the drift of the passage, I oLserye that the \yords 
" spread throughout the ,,
orld" or "universal" are so far 
from turning "discipline and regin1en" into ,,-hat l\Ir. 
Gladstone calls a "net," that they contract the range of 
both of then1, not including, as he "Tould have it, "mar- 
riage" here, "Llasphen1Y" there, and "poor-relief" in a third 
country, but noting and specifying that one and the same 
structure of la\ys, rites, rules of governnlent, independency, 
everY\\There, of \yhich the Pope hinlself is the centre and 
]ife. And surely this is "That every oue of us "Till say ,,
ith 
the Pope, "Tho is not an Erastian, and \yho believes that 
the Gospel is no n1ere philosophy thro\\"TI upon the \vorld 
at large, no n1ere quality of n1ind and thought, no mere 
beautiful and deep sentiment or suLjective opinion, but a 
substantive 111eSsage from above, guarded and preserved in 
a visible polity. 
2. And no\v I an1 naturally led on to speak of the 
Pope's SUpre111e authority, such as I have described it, in 
its hearing to\\Tards the Civil Po"Ter all oyer the ,,'-orld,- 
various, as the Church is invariable,-a po\ver \vhich as 
truly con1es fron1 God, as his o,,-n does. 
That collisions can take place ùet\yeen the Holy See 
and national governn1cnts the history of fifteen hundred 
years teaches us; also, that on both .sides there 111ay occur 
grievous 111istakes. But my question all along lies, not \yith 
"quicquid delirant reges," but \\rith ,,
hat, under the cir- 
cun1stance of such a collision, is the duty of those \\
ho are 
both children of the Pope and subject
 of the Civil Po"Ter. 
As to the duty of the Civil Po\yer, I have already inti- 
n1ated in nlY first section, that it should treat the Holy 
See as an indepcndent sovereign, and if this rule had been 
observed, the difficulty to Catholics in a country not Catho- 
lic, "Tould be n10st lllaterially lightened. Great Britain 
Tecognizes and is recognized by the U nitec1 States; the 
t,vo po\yers ha YC 111inisters at each other's courts; here is 
one standing preyention of serious quarrels. 
Iisullderstancl- 
ings between the two co-ordinate po\yers ll1ay arise; but there 
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folIo,," cxp1anation
, relnoyal:-; of tbc causes of offence, nets 
of restitution. [n a
tual c()lli
iollR, there arc 'onferences, 
cOlnpron1Ïscs, arbitration
. Kù\v thl' point to oLscrvc hcro 
i
, that in such cases neither party giycs up its 
lbstract 
right8, hut neither party pra(.tically ill
ists on thenl. And 
carh p
u-ty think:.; it
elf in the right in the particular case, 
protpstH ao-aillst any other vic\\"", lJut still roncûc1cs. Ncither 
party say
, u 1 \\
ill not luake it up ,vith you, till you (1r:.t\v 
an intcllio-iblc line Lct\ycen yuur flolnain and mine." I 
suppose i
 thc Gcneva arhitration, though ,\ye gave ,yay, 
"'C still thuught that, in our eonùu(.'t in tht' ...\mcrican civil 
,val', "ye had acted \\Tithill our right
. I say all thif) in 
nnswcr to )[1'. Glad
tolle's challenge to us to dra\y the line 
Lct,\yccn the rope's don1ain ana the State's ùon1ain in civil 
or political qucstions. Many iL priyate .L\.n1crican, I sup- 
po
e, lived in Lonùon and Li yerpool, all through the cor- 
rc;;pondc.nce lJet\ycen our Foreign Office and the goycrn- 
Incllt of the United Stat('b, and l\Ir. Gladstone nevcr 
addrcssed any expostulation to them, or told thcnl they 
had lu:-;t their nlora] frecdolll hcrau:-5e thcy took part \\
ith 
tht'ir (HVll gov....rnluent. T'he Freu('h, ,yhCll their late ,val' 
Legan, did b\\Tcep their Gcrn1an hujuurncrh out uf France, 
(the llUlnl)cr, as J rccollect, \\
as very great,) Lut they ,,-ere 
not l:onsidered 10 hayc done thenl
elycs luuch crcdit Ly 
Ruch an act. ,rhen ""C \\ycut to ,yar \\
ith Russia, the Eng- 
li
h ill St. Petel'
l)urg nUHle an a(1dre
:-;, I think tu the 
Elnperor, a
king for hi
 protertioll, and he gave it ;-1 
don't suppose they pledgcd thcluse Ives to the TIuiSsian vic\\'" 
of the \\-
r, nor "yould he haye calle<l thenl Flavcd instcad 
of l'atriot
, if they hall refusc(l to dü 
o. SUP1:Ju
C England 
\\"cre to scnd her lronclad:-j to support Ihùy againJ::>t the 
l)opc and his allies, Englif-ih Catholics \\.oulc1 Le yery indio-- 
nant, they ,youhl take part \\With the POPt; Lefore the "T
r 
Legan, they would use all constitutional nleans to hinder 
it; Lut \vho Lclievcs that, \vhcn they were once in thc 
\var, their action \\youhl be anything else than prayers and 
exertiulls for 
L iern1Ïnation uf it 1 'Yhat reason is there; 
for 
ayillg that they ,vould ('onnllit thcnl
el\ C8 to any Btep 
ûf a trca
onaLlc nature, any more than loyal GCl'lUanS, had 
D 
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they been allowed to remain in France 
 Yet, because 
those Germans would not relinquish their allegiance to 
their country, }Ir. Gladstone, were he consistent, would 
at once send them adrift. 
Of course it ,viII be said tha t in these cases, there is 
no double allegiance, and again that the German govern- 
ment did not call upon them, as the Pope might call upon 
English Catholics, nay cOlnmand them, to take a side; 
but my argument at least sho\vs this, that till there comes 
to us a special, direct command from the Pope to oppose 
our country, we need not be said to have "placed our loy- 
alty and civil duty at the mercy of another," p. 45. It is 
strange tbat a great statesman, versed in the ne\v and true 
philosophy of compromise, instead of taking a practical 
view of the actual situation, should proceed again8t us, like 
a Professor in the schools, with the "parade" of his "re- 
lentless" (and may I add" rusty"?) "logic," p. 23. 
I say, till the Pope told us to exert ourselves for his 
cause in a quarrel ,vith this country, as in the time of the 
.Axmada, ,ve need not attend to an abstract and hypotheti- 
cal difficulty :-then and not till then. I add, as before, 
that, if the Holy Sce were frankly rccognized by England, 
as other Sovereign Powers are, direct quarrels bet\vecn the 
t,vo po,vers ,vould in this age of the world be rare indeed; 
and still rarer, their becoming so energetic and urgent as to 
descend into the heart of the conlnlunity, and to disturb 
the consciences and the family unity of private Catholics. 
TIut no\v, lastly, let UK Ruppose one of these extraordi- 
nai'y ('w;;es of direet and opcn hOHtility l>et\vcen the t\\.o 
po\
'crs a.ctually to oecnr ;-hcre first, 'vo TI1Ust hril1g hefore 
u:-; the state' of the case. Of course \ve must recollect, 011 
the one hand, that Catholies are not only bound to allegi- 
ance to the British Cl'o\vn, but have special privileges as 
citizens, can meet together, speak and pass resolutions, can 
yote for members of Pa.rliament, and sit in Parliament, and 
can hold office, all ,vhich are denied to foreigners sojourn- 
ing among us; ,vhile on the other hand there is the autho- 
rity of the Pope, ,yhich, though not "absolute" even in 
religious Inatters, as 1\lr. CiladDtollc \\ ould have it to Le, has 
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n (\111, n 
nprpln(\ (,rtll on our 01H,aipJlf' '. Certainly in the 
f'vpnt of Ru('h :1 ('olJiHion of jnris(li .tioJls, th
rf' arc e.'l
CS in 
",hi ,h "., 
hould uhey the ])opf\ and disol,(,y the State. 
SU1)po
 " for inHtaJU'l, an _\.('t \\'as P(J
,,'<<1 in ra1']ianlf.
nt, 
hitldi)}
 Cat holi('H t() attp}}(l Prof 'Htant sprvicc 'v)ry \\Y' 1k, 
HUll tlip l)op fl .list iJ}(.tly tol<<1 l1R not tu (10 so, for it \YW;; to 
\'iolat our (luty tn uur faith :-1 t-\hould ohey thp Port' :tJ1(l 
)l()t t hI' La \\". 1 t ",ill Le saill hy )11'. GIa(l
tonc, t]Htt Ruch a 
('as.. is ilnpu
:;ibl('. ] kuo\v it is; 1nlt ,,'hy ask fi(' ror ,,"hat 
] sholll(t do in ()xtrl'JHl' (Inti utt 1rly ilnplol,al)le C(l
('S such 
:IS thi
, if illY Ull';\\Tt'r enlllot h(']p h('aring the (.hara('h'f of 
an axioHl? It, is Hot IllY fault that I IHust tical in truislllH. 
'rh.. cirC'llHlf('rpnccs of State juri
lliC'tioll and uf Papa] arc 
for the mo
t part quit.. nptlrt frolIl ..n('n oth('r; th('rf\ nre 
ju
t SOlnl' fc\v Llpgr 'cs out of the 3GO in \vhich tIH'Y intcr- 

P(.t, ana )1 r. G lad:.;tone, illHt('(ul of Jetting these cases of 
int
r
('ction aIOll(', till they orrUJ' :letually, :lsks lne "'hat I 

houltl do, if 1 foun<1 11lYRelf pJa('en in the 
pa('e intl\r:-;cct('(1. 
If I lllust all
\\"er theIl, I RhoulJ say distinctly that did the 
Stat!' tpll Jnc in a queHtioll of,v0rRhip to do "yhat the l")ope 
tol(l 111<' not to (Io, I 
houla 0])(')'" tlIt' Pope, anrl should 
thiul\. it 110 f'in, if I llR(,f! all tll(' po\ypr and the illftUClH'C I 
posseg
ed as a citizen to pr \v('ut Ruch a Bill pa
::;illg the 
j 
(\giò"\latur " (l1Hl tr) ('ff' .t it:-; r 'pl'a] if it (lid. 
But llO\V, on ih., other hand, t'oul<l th.. ea:')l' ever (wenr, in 
\\'hi(.h I shoulrl ;1c't ,,'ith the Ciyil I)o\ver, and not ,,'ith the 
l)op(
 
 N O\V, b'f 1 ;tgaill, "h '11 I h('gin to inHtginc in- 
Rtanr'l':"\, Catholie8 \vill cry out (a
 )11". (lladRtonc in the 
('(1St} ] MUPpos('ll t'ri(.(l out in t1H' il1t(lr('
t of the other 
id(ì), 
that in
tan('eH nf\v('r ('a n o('cur. I kIlQ\\Y thcy cannot; I 
kno\v the Pop 1 ncver 'au tlo "'hat I am going to supposp ; 
hut tbr)), Hi])('e it ('an))ot possihly hnppt'n in faC't, thprt' iR 
110 harJn in just Raying "'hat I khou](l (h) poth('ti('ally) Jo, 
if it di(l happen. [Ray thell in ('prtaill (inlJ>o:-;sihlt.) ('ases [ 
:-;llfHIIJ side, llüt ,vith th' 1)op\ l-ut ,vith the Civill\)\\W(ìr. 
For in
tan 'r, T l)l'li(lYC nH
1111) 'r
 of l)nrliampnt, or of the 
Pri\ y Council, takp an o;,th that thc.v ,\"ould ))ot (H'kuo\\'- 
11'(I.
;' t1u' right of 
U('('t':-;:-,ioll of a l);'iJl('c of \Vales, if he 
hcci.l1ue a l'atholic. 1 shuuld llot consider the l)ope could 
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release me froln that oath had I bound myself by it. Of 
course, I might exert myself to the utmost to get the act 
repealed which bound me; again, if I could not, I lllight 
retire from Parliament or office, and so rid myself of the 
engagenlent I had made; but I should be clear that, 
though the Pope bade all Catholics to stand firln in one 
phalanx for the Catholic Succession, still, while I renlained 
in my office, or in my place in Parliament, I could not do 
as he bade me. 
Again, were I actually a soldier or sailor in hcr 

fajesty's service, and sent to take part in a 1var 1\ T hich I 
could not in my conscience see to be unjust, and should 
the Pope suddenly bid all Catholic soldiers and sailors to 
retire from the service, here again, taking the advice of 
others, as best I could, I should not obey him. 
'Vhat is the use of forming inlpossible cases 
 One 
can find plenty of them in books of casuistry, with the 
answers attached in respect to them. In an actual case, a 
Catholic would, of course, not act simply on his o\vn judg- 
ment; at the same time, there are supposable cases in 
which he \vould be obliged to go by it solely-viz., when 
his conscience could not be reconciled to any of the courses 
of action proposed to him by others. 
In support of what I have been saying, I refer to one 
or t,vo \veighty authorities :- 
Cardinal Turrecrenlata sa.ys :-" Although it clearly 
follo\vs from the circunlstance that the Pope can err at 
times, and conlmand things which must not be done, that 
\ve are not to be simply obedient to him in all things, that 
does not show that he nlust not be obeyed by all \vhen his 
conlmands are good. To kno,y in \vhat cases he is to be 
oùcyed and in "That not . . it is said in the Acts of the 
Apostles, 'One ought to obey God rather than man;" 
therefore, \vere the Pope to command anything against 
Holy Scripture, or the articles of faith, or the truth of the 
Sacraments, or the commands of the natural or divine la\v, 
he ought not to be obeyed, but in such conlnland
 to be 
passed over (despicienc1us)," SUl1
'{n. de Eccl., pp. 47, 8. 
Dellarnline, speakiug of resisting the Pope, says :- 
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" In order to rCRist and llefend oneself no authority is rc- 
quircd. . . 
rhcrefore, as it is lawful to re
ist thl' Pope, 
if he assaulted a luan's per
on, so it is la\\?ful to resist him, 
if he as-;aulted soulR, or troubled the state (turlJanti rCln- 
pul )lican1), nnd much mull" if he 
troYe to dcstroy the 
Church. I t is hnvful, I say, to resist him, by not doing 
,,-hat he cOlnn1ands, and hindering the cxccution of his ,vill," 
1 } .) 1 > .. 9 9 
(e . urn. ont., 11. _ . 
.L\..rchlJishup Kcnrick sny:-; :-" Iris po,,"er ""as given for 
{\tlifi 'atioll, not for destruction. If he uses it fronl the 
]o\ye of don1Ínation (quod ab
it) scarcely .will he nteet 'lvith 
obedient poplllatÙ)ll
."-Theol. J[oral, t. i., p. 158. 
"hen, then, 
[r. Gladstone asks Catholics ho,,,," they 
can obey the Qucen and yct obey the Pope, since it may 
happen that the commands of the t"..o authoritil\s may 
clash, I.. an
\Vcr, that it is my ?'llle, both to obey the one 
and to ohey the other, but that there is no rule in thid 
,,
ol'ld ,,?ithout exceptions, and if eithcr the Pope or the 
Quel\Il deluanded of lne an " ...\bsolutc Ùhcdiencû," he or 8hc 
"rùuld lJe trnn
grl'ssing the tnys of human nature and 
lnuuan society. I give all absolute obcdience to neither. Fur- 
ther, if ever this double all \giallcc pulled lnc in contrary 
,yay-s, ,yhich in thi
 age of thl\ \yorld I think it never mIl, 
then [ bhoul( 1 decide a
cortlil1g to the particular case, ,yhich 
i
 beyond all rule, and 111Ust be decided on its 0'''"11 nlerit
. 
I shuuhl look to see ,yhat theologians couhl do for lUl', 
\\?hat the l
i:,hops and clergy around lnc, ".hat my cOllfes- 
Ror; ,,-hat friclHl:-) ,yh0111 I rcycred: and if, after all, I 
could not take their yic\\r of the lllatter, thCll I must rule 
lllYBClf L) IllY o\\yn judgtllPnt and nlY o\vn conscience. nut 
all this i:i hypothetical and unreal. 
llcrc, of courðe, it mIl be ohjected to 1He, that 1 an1, 
after nll,havil1g rccour
} to thel)rotcstallt doctrine ofPrivatc 
J utlgmcnt; not so; it is the Protestant doctrine that l)ri- 
vate J utlgnlcnt is our ordinary guidp in religious lllatters, 
bu t I u:-;c it, in the case in question, in vcry extraordinary 
nnd rarû, nay, impo

ible cluergeneics. Do not the hi(rhe
t 
'J1ories thus defend the substitution of \\
illian1 for J
lmcs 
II. 
 It is a grcat mistake to suppo
c our state in the 
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Catholic Ohurch is so cntirely subjected to rule and 
systrm, that ,ve are never thrown upon \vhat is called by 
divine:::; "the Providence of God." The teaehing and 
assistance of the Church does not supply a]l 
unceivable 
needs, but those which are ordinary; thus, for instance, 
the sacraments arc necessary for dying in the grace of God 
and hope of heaven, yet, when they cannot be got, acts of 
faith, hope, and contrition, with the desire for those aids 
which the dying man has not, ,vill convey in substance ,vhat 
those aids ordinarily convey. And so a Catechumen, not yet 
baptiHed, nlay be saved by his purpose and preparation to 
receive the rite. And so, again, though" Out of the Church 
there is no salvation," this doeH not hold in the case of 
good men ,vho are in invincible ignorance. And so it is 
al
o in the case of our ordinations; Chillingworth and 
l\Iacaulay say that it is nlorally Ìlnpossible that \ve should 
have kept up for 1800 years an .L\pustolical succession of 
111inisters \vithout some separation of the chain; and we 
in answer say that, huwever true this lllay be bUlnanly 
speaking, there has been a special Providence over the 
Church to secure it. Once more, how el
e cuuld private 
Catholics save their souls \vhen there ,vas a Pope and 
Anti-popes, each severally clainling their allegiance 
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IT 
ccmH, t11Cll, that theft' are cxtrClTIl' ('a
e
 in "yhich 
Consci \11'C Illay 'urne into collision \vith the \vurJ of a 
}\>pe, llntl is to he follo\vcd ill spite of that word. Nu\v 1 
\vi
h to p];((.e thlR prol'u
itioll on a hroader hasiH, 
lckllo\v- 
ledg 'J Lyall 0atholic:-;, ;llId, ill order to <<10 thi
 satis- 
fa .tori!), as 1 Legan \vith the pro] thecies of S(,l'ipturc aHd 
the prin1Ïtivc Church, \\"hell I spoke of the l)opc's preroga- 
tives, so now I 111Ust hegin \vith tht:\ Creator ana lli:-; cretl- 
turc, ,,'hell I \VOllltl Jra\v out the prcl'oga.tivcs ana the 
supreln
 authurity of Conscience. 
J say, theIl, that the Suprcnlc Et'ing is of tl .'ertain 
character, ".hich, cÀpre:4sed in lnuuan language, \VC c'lll 
ethieal. Ire ha,-; the attriLutcs of justice, truth, \\
iHaOlll, 
H3,lH.tity, hpllf'volcncc and lllcrcy, as ctrrnal characteristics 
ill (lis Naturt
, the very Law of IliH heing, itlt'utical ,vitI) 
I-liulliclf; aua ncxt, \vhcll He Lec:uqc Creator, IT e Ï1nplant 'll 
this L:nv, ,yhich is 11 ÏInself, in the intelligence of all Ifis 
rational crcature
. 'rho l)ivine La\v, then, is the rul
 uf 
ethical truth, the standard of right ana \\Tong, a sovereign, 
irrever
iLI \, absulutc autlll)}'ity in the presence uf lllcn aHd 
Angels. "'rite èternal Ia"
," says St. ...\UgustillC, "is tlu,. 
Divine nea
oll or \Vin uf Gull, CUl11111anding- tlH'\ ulH
erv- 
311ce, furbidùing the Jisturbancc, of the natural order of 
I . "' ] ' } I 1 " S '1 ' } -. 
t flllgS. " lC natura tt'V, sa.ys 1. lonUlS," IS an Iffi- 
prcb
ioll of 1 he lJiviup Light in us, a. participatiun of the 
etprnal ]a\y in tbe ratiuua 1 ereatnre." (Gous:'"\ct, Theul. 
.J/ural. t. 1, pp. 24, <-
 '.) This hl"., tIS apprehend ,.1 in the 
lllint1:-; of individual InCH, is Cc."llled "COl1scÍt.'ncc;" :uHl, 
though it Inay RUn.'r rcfr.lction ill pt(

illg into the illtel1ec- 
tuallTIl"lliuIIl of t'ach, it is not thpl'eh} 
o atiè(.tt,J [l:-; tu luse 
it:-; (.hlU'atter of Ll'illg the J)i \ ille l
a\\., but 
tin ha
, a
 
buch, the pn'rugatiyc of COlnnl:Luding obeùience. " 'rhl' 
Divine Law," saYd (iardillal ({ou
:,et, "is the bUpreTI1e rule 
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of actions; our thoughts, desires, \vords, acts, all that 
man is, is subject to the domain of the law of God; and 
this law is the rule of our conduct by means of our con- 
science. Hence it is never la\vful to go against our con- 
science; as the fourth Lateran council says, 'Quidquid fit 
contra conscientiam, ædificat ad gehennam.'" 
This, I kno\v, is very different fronl the view ordinarily 
taken of it, both by the science and literature, and by the 
public opinion, of this day. It is founded on the doctrine 
that conscience is the voice of God, \vhereas it is fashion- 
able on all hands no\v to consider it in one \\"ay or another 
a creation of man. Of course, there are great and broad 
exceptions to this statement. It is not true of many or 
most religious bodies of men; especially not of their 
teachers and ministers. ,Vhen Anglicans, 'VesleyTans, the 
various Presbyterian sects in Scotland, and other denomi- 
nations among us, speak of conscience, they mean \\.,.hat we 
mean, the voice of God in the nature and heart of man, · 
as distinct from the voice of Ilevelation. They speak of a 
principle planted \vithin us, before \ve have had any training, 
though such training and experience is necessary for its 
strength, growth, and due formation. They consider it a 
constituent element of the mind, as our perception of other 
ideas may be, as our po\vers of reasoning, as our sense of 
order and the beautiful, and our other intellectual endo\\-r- 
Inents. They consider it, as Catholics consider it, to be 
the internal \\-ritness of both the existence and the la\v of 
God. They think it holds of God, and not of man, as an 
Angel walking on the earth \\Tould be no citizen or depen- 
dent of the Civil Po\ver. They \vould not allow, any more 
than \ve do, that it could be resolved into any combination 
of principles in our nature, more elenlentary than itself; 
nay, though it may be called, and is, a la\v of the luind, 
they \vould not grant that it was nothing more; I mean, 
that it \\Tas not a dictate, nor conveyed the notion of re- 
sponsibility, of duty, of a threat and a promise, with a vivid- 
ness \vhich discrinlinated it from all other constituents of 
our nature. 
This, at least, is ho\v I read the doctl
ine of Protestants 
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a
 ,voll as of Catholics. rfhe rule anù measure of duty i-.; not 
utility, nor expec1icncc, nor the happiness of the greatest 
numher, nor t;tate cunvcuicnc.;c, nor fitnc
sJ Ûrdèr, and the 
lJfll cltrlt1n. COl1
cience i:i not a lung-
ightetl selfishne
s, 
nor a dCbire to Le cOllsi:;tcllt \vith onebclf; Lut it is a lnes- 
senger fro 111 Ilim, \vIto, hoth in naturé and in gracc, 
speaks to U:-, lJehilld a veil, ahd teachús anJ rulcR us ùy 1Iis 
reprCi5entat.i\ Cb. Conscience i:-, the a10riginal "\Ticar of 
Christ, a }!fophct in its inforluations, a lllonarch in its 
pcrenlptûrillÚ
i5, a }Jricst in its blessings and anathemas, 
and, è,.cn though the eternal pricbthoull throughout the 
Church could Cease to be, ill it the sacerdotal IJrinci!Jle 
,,
ould rCluain and \\"ould have a s\yay. 
'V ords such as thcSt' arè idle elnpty verhiage to the great 
,yorld of philo
uphy no".. ...tH through Iny day there hUH 
Lecn a resolute \\
al'farc, 1 had almost said COllsriracy, against 
the right
 of eOll:-;ciencc, as I have de
cribcrl it. Literature, 
and science have Leen clnbodied in great institutiol1
 in · 
order tu put it dU"\Yll. Noble huiltlingð have been reared 
3,,,, fortresBes against that S] )iritual, illvi
iLlc iufluence ,,-hich is 
too subtle for scicnce and too profound for literature. 
Chairs in Univcr
itics have Leen made the seat
 uf all au- 
t[l
oni
t tradition. Public ,vriter
, day after flay, have 
indoctrinated the ll1inds of illllUlllerablc readcrcl \\-ith theo- 
ries subversive of its claÏ1ns. As in llonH1Jl tÌ1nes, and in 
the middle age, it
 suprem:lcy "-as a
:;ailed by the arm of 
phrsi
al force, so nu"
 the intellect it; rut ill opcratioll to 
sap the foundatiollcl of a PO\\ cr ,,-hich the s\yortl could 
not dc
truy. "T e arc told that conseiell
 i:-; but t{, t,yi
t in 
lJrinliti\ c and untutorcll Inan; that itR dictate is an Î1na- 
ginatiun; that the very notion of guiltille
;:;, \\"hit:h that 
dictate enforcè;:;, iB siulply ll-rrational, for ho\v can thcre 
po

:iÏLly be frecdolll vf \,"ill, ho\\- CtHl there be consequent 
l'c
pon8iLility, in that infinite eternal net".ork of cau
e and 
effect, in ,,
hich 'Ye helple:;sly lie? - aud \\-hat retribution 
ha vc ,vc to fe
u', \Vhell \Yè have had llO real choice to do 
good or cyil ? 
So much for philosol)hcrs; now let us see ,,"hat is the 
notion ùf cUn
Cil:llCC in thi
 day in the popular mind. 
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There, no more than in the intellectual world, does "con- 
science" retain the old, true, Catholic meaning of the 
word. There too the idea, the presence, of a Moral Gover- 
nor is far away from the use of it, frequent and emphatic 
as that use of jt is. 'Vhen men advocate the rights of 
conscience, they in no sense mean the rights of the Creator, 
nor the duty to Him, in thought and deed, of the creature; 
but the right of thinking, speaking, writing, and acting, 
according to their judgment or their humour, without any 
thought of God at all. They do not even pretend to go 
by any nloral rule, but they demand, what they think is 
an Englishman's prerogative, to be his own master in all 
things, and to profess \vhat he pleases, asking no one's 
leave, and accounting priest or preacher, speaker or \vriter, 
unutterably impertinent, \vho dares to say a ,vord against 
his going to perdition, if he like it, in his own \vay. Con- 
science has rights because it has duties; but in this age, 
with a large portion of the public, it is the very right and 
freedom of conscience to dispense with conscience, to ignore 
a La\vgiver and Judge, to be independent of unseen obli- 
gations. It becomes a license to take up any or no reli- 
gion, to take up this or that and let it go again, to go to 
Church, to go to chapel, to boast of being above all reli- 
gions and to be an impartial critic of each of them. Con- 
science is a stern monitor, but in this century it has been 
superseded by a counterfeit, which the eighteen centuries 
prior to it never heard of, and could not have mistaken for 
it, if they had. It is the right of self-will. 
And no\v I shall turn aside for a moment to sho\v ho\v 
it is that the Popes of our century have been misunder- 
stood by English people, as if they really \vere speaking 
against conscience in the true sense of the word, \vhen 
in faet they were speaking against it in the various false 
senses, philosophical or popular, \vhich in this day are put 
upon the word. The present Pope, in his Eucyclical of 
1864, Quantâ curâ, speaks, (as \vill conle lefore us in the 
next section,) against" liberty of conscience," and he refers 
to his predecessor, Gregory XVI., ,vho, in his Mifrari vos, 
calls it a "deliramentu1l1." It is a rIlle in formal ecclesias- 
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ti(' a1 1 J )'O") \eaing
, nB I I:)lrill La\ e o('(>>a
lon to lloti('f' 10\\ 4.'1' 
d0\\ H, \\rlu'u Ito l k
 VI" authur
 ar uJ 'lUll >>J, to 118(' the 
'l'J"Y \\ o)'d:-; of t It.. hook or aut h01", êtlH 1 Lo 'oJ1(1 'Ulll the 
\VUl'J.':i ill that l'nrticula.- hPn
(' ,vhi('h they have in their 
('Olltt'Àt antI their (lrift, llot ill the literal, llot in the reli- 
giOUH SPll;')C, such a'3 the Pope nlight rc 'ognize, 'v are they in 

l1lother IJuok or author. '1'0 take a, falllÍliar parallel, anlong 
1llallY \vIDch occur <<.1aily_ Plotcstant
 Rpeak uf the" Ble:-;st'tl 
ItC'furlnation;" Catholi'
 too talk uf "the l
eforlllatioll," 
thuugh they dù not call it Llc

 
tl. Y ct every "rl\fol'llla- . 
tiou " ought, froln the, ery lIl(aaniug of tht a \vortl, tv IJe good, 
not LaJ.; so that Catholic
 
('f'ln to aLl' Ï1Il!>lying a eulog) 011 

Ul C,T 'ut \\"hich, at the same tilHe, they cunsiùer a 
urpabsiug 
l'\ il. 1 {ere thCll thèy arc taking the \\Tortl aHa u
illg it in 
the }!opular 
pn
l' uf it, not in th,. Catholic. '('hey \\Yuu]d 
sa), if tLey expres::;l,a their full meaning, "the su-calhd 
refUl'lllatiul1." III lik.e nlanner, if th \ l'ope CUllÙelll11 >>J. 
" tll' Iteforlllation," it \\'ould hp utterly sOl'l1Î
tical to sar 
iu ('oll:--l'(!UC1H'l"' t].at }u' had declared hilIl
elf again::;t all 
reforms; yet thi:-; is ho\\ 1\lr. Caalllitulle treats him, 1 te('aURC 
he 8}' 'aks of (so-callcll) lihcrty of COll
 'icul'e, To luake 
t hiH distinction clear," iz., l,et\\re e n the Cat holi(' bCllSP úf 
the ,\ on1 " ('uIu;ci('IU'C," and that :scl1
e in ,vhieh the Pope ('on- 
dellllls it, \\re fillÙ in the llccu )il des Allocutions, &c., the 
,\rortIs accolnpallicù \\Tith quotatioll-nUtrks, hoth ill Pope 
Gregory's antl Pope Pius's En
yclicals, thus :-Grcgory's, 
"E,- hoc putitlis
in1o 'inditfercntif,Ini' fontp," (ulinù, "iu- 
dificl'cntisn1Ï' is under quota.tion-illal'ks, because the Pope 
,\'ill not makc himself :Llls\\.crahlc for so ullclassical a \\.ord) 
"absurda illa. tluit fie rrrOllca 
ententia, sell potius delira- 
Il1Clltnnl, a
:-;erCllc1alU cs
e ac vindicalHlam ('uilibct 'liùcr- 
tatelll cun
cientiæ.' J) And that of Pius, "Jlaud tinlcnt 
l'lTOllCam illanl fovcre Opillionenl a Gr('gorio X'TI. dclira- 
nH.'ntnln npIJl'llatanl, nilnirum 'Ji1 JPl'tatplll ('oll
l'irntÜt' ' e

e 
IHopriurn ('njuF;l'UIHIUC homiuis ju
." 13 Jtl Popes ecr- 
tainl) scoff at the "so-called lib'rty of 'oH
cicnc .," Lut 
thc!'. is no scutiiHg of HllY Pope, in fornlal düeunlcllt:i 
addressed to the faithful at ttrge, at t)Ja1 }no:-;t Bcriou
 
doctrilll', the right alia the duty of follo\viug tLat Di" ille 
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Authority, the voice of conscience, on \vhich in truth the 
Church herself is built. 
So indeed it is; did the Pope speak against Conscience 
in the true sense of the word, he ,vould commit a suicidal 
act. He ,vould be cutting the ground from under his feet. 
His very mission is to proclaim the nlorallaw, and to pro- 
tect and strengthen that "Light ,vhich enlighteneth every 
man that cometh into the world." On the law of conscience 
and its sacredness are founded both his authority in theory 
and his power in fact. 'Vhether this or that particular 
Pope in this bad world always kept this great truth in 
vie\v in all he did, it is for history to tell. I am consider- 
ing here the Papacy in its office and its duties, and in 
reference to those who acknowledge its claims. They are 
not bound by a Pope's personal character or private acts, 
but by his formal teaching. Thus vie\ving his position, \ve 
shall find that it is by the universal sense of fight and 
wrong, the consciousness of transgression, the pangs of 
guilt, and the dread of retribution, as first principles, 
deeply lodged in the hearts .of men, thus and only thus, 
that he has gained his footing in the world and achieved 
his success. It is his claÎ1n to conlè fronl the Divine La\v- 
giver, in order to elicit, protect, and enforce those truths 
,vhich the Lawgiver has so\yn in our very nature-it is this 
and this only-that is the explanation of his length of life 
more than antediluvian. The championship of the Moral 
Law and of conscience is his raiso n d'être. The fact of his 
mission is the answer to the complaints of those \vho feel 
the insufficiency of the natural light ; and the insufficiency 
of that light is the justification of his mission. 
All sciences, except the science of Religion, have their 
certainty in themselves; as far as they are sciences, they 
consist of necessary conclusions from undeniable prenlisses, 
or of phenonlcna lnanipulated into general truths by an 
irresistible induction. But the sense of right and \vrong, 
which is the first element in religion, is so delicate, so fitful, 
so easily puzzled, obscured, perverted, so subtle in its argu- 
nlentative methods, so impressible by education, so biassed 
by pride and passion, so unsteady in its flight, that, in 
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t1tr Rtruggl(\ for existence anlid various exercises anù tri- 
lunphs of the human intellect, t hib sen::>c is at OIlce the 
highcst of all teachcrB, yet the least luminous; and the 
Church, the Popp, the IIierarchy arc, in the Divine purpose, 
thl' Hupply of an urgent dCllUl]ll1. Katural l{{'ligion, certain 
a::; are it& grouuc1
 and it:-i doctrines ab adllres
cd to thought- 
ful, s \rious 111Ïllds, nceds, ill ordcr th.tt it may speak to 
luankilltl ,yith 'ffcct a11<.1 subdue the ,vorld, to L(; sus- 
taillecl (I1Hll'olnl)lctcd by L1evclatioll. 
In Raying all thi
, of cour:-,e 1 n1ust not he SUppO
(.a 
to be lÌlniting the Revelation of ,,,,hich the Church is the 
keeper to a lucre republication of the Natural L
nY; IJut 
still it is true, that, though Rpvclation is so distinct from 
the teaching of nature and beyond it, yet it is not incle- 
rendpnt of it, nor \vithout relations to\yarc1s it, Lut is its 
l'ol11plement, re-assertion, issue, clnLoc1inlcnt, and interpre- 
tatiun. 'rhe Pupe, \vhu con1es of 11cvclation, ha
 no jurið- 
dictioll over K ature. If, under the pIca of his revealed 
prerogatives, he neglectcd his 111ission of preaching truth, 
ju
tice, Inercy, nnd peace, much Inorc, if he trampled on 
the ('on
ciences of hiH Rubjects,-if he had done so all along, 
as Proteshtnts say, then he could not have lasted all these 
111any centuries tillno\y, so as to be made the mark of their 
repròbation. Dean l\Iilman has told us above, ho,v faithful 
he "as to his duty in 
hc n1cdicval tÏ1nc, and how success- 
ful. _\fter\varùs, for a ,yhile the Papal chair ".as filled by 
1111'11, \yho gave then1selves up to luxury, security, nnd a 
Pagan kina of Chri:-,tiallity; and ".C all knu"" "Ç\.hat a moral 
earthquake ,Yas the consequence, and ho\v the Church lost, 
thcrcLy, and haH lost to this day, one-half of Europe. The 
Popes could Hot have rccoycred from S0 terrible a cata
- 
t1'opho, as they have dune, had they nut returned to their 
fin;t and hetter \yays, anù the grave lesson of the past is in 
it
elf the guarantee of the future. 
Such is the relation of the ecclesiastical po\ver to the 
human (.()n
l'ience :-]lO\VeVCr, (luother vie"T ma} he taken 
of it. It 1nay be said that no onc tlouLts that the Pope's 
]JO\Vf'r l'f':'5ts on 1110SC \\"eaknes
es of Innnan nature, that 
religious "endC, \vhich in ancicnt days Lucretius notcd ab 
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the cause of the ,vorst ills of our race; that he uses it c1ex- 
terously, forming under shelter of it a false corle of lnorals 
for his 01vn aggrnndisement nnd tyranny; and that thus 
conscience becomes his creature and his slave, doing, as if 
on a divine sanction, his \vill; so that in the abstract in- 
deed and in idea it is free, but never free in fact, never 
able to ta.ke a flight of its o,vn, indppendent of hinI, any 
more than birds ,vhose ,vings a.re clipP(l(l ;-n10reover, that, 
if it were n ble t.o exert a will of its o,vn, then there ,vould 
ensue a collision 1110re unlnanagea1le than that lJet,veen 
the Church and the State, as bcing in one and the san1e 
suhj ect matter-viz., religion; for \vhat ,voldd be('olue of 
th
 Pope's," absolute authority," as l\ir. Gladstont-' calls it, if 
the private conscience had an absolute authority also? 
I ,vish to ans,ver this in1portant ohjection distinctly. 
1. First, I anl using the ,vord " conscience" in the high 
sense in ,vhich I have already eXplained it; not as a fancy 
or an opinion, but as a dutiful obedience to ,vhat claims 
to be a divine voice, speaking ,vithin us. 
2. Secondly I observe that conscience is not a judg- 
ment upon any speculative truth, any abstract doctrine, but 
bears in11nediately on conduct, on something to be done or 
not done. " Conscience," says St. Thomas, "is the practical 
judgment or dictate of reason, by which ,ve judge ,,
hat hie 
et nunc is to be done as being good, or to be avoided as 
evil." Hence conscience cannot come into direct collision with 
the Church's or the Pope's infallibility; ,,'"hich is engaged 
only on general propositions, or the COll( len1uation of propo- 
sitions simply particular. 
3. Next, I observe that, conscience being a practical dic- 
tate, a collision is possible lJet,yeen it and the Pope's 
authority only when the Pope legislates, or gives par- 
ticular orders, and the like. But a Pope is not infallible 
in his laws, nor in his comlnanås, nor in his acts of state, 
nor ill his administration, nor in his ]!uhlic policy. Let it 
be observed that the Vatican Council has left him just as it 
found hiln here. l\Ir. Glat1stone's language on this point is to 
me quite unintelligiblr. ,'Thy, inst('ad of using vague terlns, 
does he not point out precisely the very ,vords by 
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,vhi 'h 1he Coune.il h:lR nladc th \ Pope in hi;") 3(-LS jnfanil)le
 
IU'5t -.aù of 80 ùoiner, he a
:;nme:i a conelu
ioH \\ hic.h iR :.Jto- 
gethcr faIs(). J[ \ 0 says, p. 34, "Fir
t 'OD1CS the Pope's 
infallibility;" then in the next page h" illsinuat's that, 
ulHler his infa]]ihility, ('orne act
 of eX('onl111Uni('atiou, HH if 
the l>opo could not luake mist'lhCS in this fi(.ld of (l(.tiol1. 
J [\ 
arH, p. 35, "It nlay Lo 
ought to 1'1 'ad that th ' 1>u1)e 
doc::) not pro!J()ð
 to inv:tdt\ thp country, to sciz. \\T oohvich, 
or lnlrn Port
111()uth. l-le \vilJ only, n1 th. \\ orst, eX
Oln- 
llluuicat · oppOllcnt
. Is this a good an:;\ver 1 Aftt:r 
all, even ill the )liddle Ages, it ,vas Hot Ly the <1ircct 
:H,tion of fieet::) ilnd armies ûf their o\\pn that the ])opes 
cOllten<<led ,\?ith kingH ,vhu \\.crc refr(lf.tory ; it ";a
 mainly l)y 
interdicts," &c. "That have C:x.COl1UllUllication and interJict 
to do ,vith Infallihility 
 "r as St. Petcr infallihle on that 
occasion at Antioch \vhcn St. j>aul \vithstooll him 
 ,vaH St. 
\Tictor infallible ,vhen he scparatcd fron1 hið COn1TI1Uuion 
the .t\siatic Churches 
 or LiLerius \VhCll in like maliner he 
CXcol11illunicatcd Athanasius 1 And, to COlne to latcr tinlCS, 
".tI
 Gregory X r [l., "yhen he llaa a medal 
trul'k in honour 
of the JJarthololllC\V m' C\sacre 1 or Paul IV. in his conduct 
to \\(1 1'<1:1 EIizalJcth 1 or Sextus 'T. \VhCll he Llci:3sed the 
Arnlada 
 or Urhan \TI II. \\?hcn he persecuted Galilro 
 
1\0 (iatholir ever pretends that th('
e l>opes v."ere inf:lIlihlc 
in the
 -. acts. Since thCli infalliùility alone could ùlo .k the 
eXPft'ise of consl.ieucc, and the :rope is not infallible in 
that 
u hjpct- nUltter in \\yhlf'h t'f)nRcipn
,' ib of supreme 
:luthol'ity, ])() de(ul-Io('k, 
tH'h aH is iInplic(l in t11.. ol
jf)(.tion 
,,-hi(.h [ anI ans\rering, 'an take pIa' > 1 "'t". '('U 'oll
ci 'litC 
:UH I the Pope. 
4. gut, of ('()l1r
e, I hay,. to :-;ay i'gain) ll'l:'t 1 Rhould 
1) , n1i
ull(lcr
tood, that \\'hcn I r-.:peak uf COliseieuce, I meali 
('O!Th .i 'liC -. truly so f'allc(l. "Then it has the right of OppOb- 
ing the 8uprenlC, though not illfalli1 )le ..1-uthority of the 
j)opf'l, it must l)c son1ethiIlg nlOrl\ than that nli:-;C'I'al)],' toun- 
tprfc'it ".hich, a
 I have said auove, llO\Y goe
 Ly the nanlC. 
If ill a parti('ular (:a
e it iH to lJC taken ns H 
a<:rca anrl 
:--0' ('reign HHHlitol', its ai('tatp, ill onler to pn',-ail :lgainst 
t h
 ,oit.è uf the 1\'1>>(.', llHlst follCJ\v UpOll seriou'3 thought, 
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prayer, and all availa
le mean
 of arriving at a right judg- 
ment on the matter In questIon. And further, obedience 
to the Pope is what is called" in possession;" that is, the 
onus probandi of establishing a case against him lies, as in 
all cases of exception, on the side of conscience. Unless 
a man is able to say to himself, as 
n the Presence of God, 
that he must I1ot, and dare not, act upon the Papal in- 
junction, he is bound to obey it, and vvould commit a great 
sin in disobeying it. Prirnâ facie it is his bounden duty, 
even from a sentiment of loyalty, to believe the Pope 
right and to act accordingly. He must vanquish that 
nlean, ungenerous, selfish, vulgar spirit of his nature, ,vhich, 
at the very first rumour of a command, places itself in 
opposition to the Superior ,vho gives it, asks itself whether 
he is not exceeding his right, and rejoices, in a moral and 
practical matter, to commence "Tith scepticism. He must have 
110 "\vilful deternlination to exercise a right of thinking, say- 
ing, doing just ,,,,hat he pleases, the question of truth and 
falsehood, right and ,yrong, the duty if possible of obedi- 
ence, the love of speaking as his Head speaks, and of standing 
in all cases on his Head's side, being sÜnply discarded. 
If this necessary rule were observed, collisions between the 
Pope's authority and the authority of conscience ,vould be 
very rare. On the other hand, in the fact that, after all, 
in extraordinary cases, the conscience of each individual is 
free, ,ye have a safeguard and security, ,vere security neces- 
sary (vvhich is a most gratuitous supposition), that no Pope 
ever will be able, as the objection supposes, to create a false 
conscience for his 0 \vn ends. 


Now, I shall end this part of the subject, for I have not 
done \vith it altogether, by appealing to various of our 
theologians in evidence that, in what I have been saying, 
I have not misrepresented Catholic doctrine on these im- 
portant points. 
That is, on the duty of obeying our conscience at all 
hazards. 
I have already quoted the ,yords ,vhich Cardinal Gous- 
set has adduced from the Fourth Lateran; that "He \vho 
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:1('t8 aO'ainst hi!=; ron
(.ien('() ]08 's his sou1." This ict1 m is 
..., 
hrouoht out \\
ith 
in g u]ar fulnt':-:
 llnd f(tr('(
 ill tlH) TIloral 
" 
trt'ati
('s of theologiallH. 'fh,' ('<:lehrat,,(t s(.hool, kno,,"n as 
the Rahnallti 'l'nSl'H, or Carulplitcs uf SalanHlllca, lay
 do\yn 
tlH' hroa<l propo:;ition, that conscipll(') iH ('vC'r to he oheycJ 
,,-heth('r it t(>ll
 truly or erroneously, and that, "hether the 
error is the fault of"' the pCf;-,on thu
., ()rl-1ng or not. -2" 1'lu')" 
say that this upinion i:5 tertain, allù refer, as agrceing 
\\yith theIn. to St. Thoma
, St. Bonaventura, (1aictan, 
'T
(
(lUPZ, Uurnndu...:, NavarruR, Corduha, Layman, E
cohnr, 
ana fourtecn other
. 'f,yo of them eYl'n bl1Y thi
 opinion is 
(lc jÙl J. Uf cour
c, if he is culpal)le in hC'ing ill error, 
,,-hieh he \\yould have cscap'd, had he been nlorc in 
earnest, for that error he is ans\ycrahlc to God, hut 
still he nlu
t n
t aeeurding to that error, ,yhile he is in 
it, Le<.:au:-o:p he in full sincerity thinks the error to be 
tru tho 
'rhus, if the Pope told the English Bishops to order 
thcir pricsts to stir then1
lJYeS energetically in favour of tcc- 
totn1i
nl, an(l a particular pricst "as fully persuaded that 
abstincnce from ,yine, &c., ,yas practically a Gnostic 
error, and therefore felt he could not so exert himRf'lf 
"ithout Rin; or suppose there '\9as a Papal order to holt! 
10ttcri('
 in cat:h mi:--
ion for SOn1l' religious 01 )ject, and a. 
pric:-;t cuuld say in God's sight that he beIieycd lotteries 
to be nlorally "Tong, that priest ill cither of these ca:-,e:i 
,yould cOllnnit a sin hie et nunc if he olJcyed the Pope, 
,,-hcthl'r he \\.a8 right or "Tong in his opinion, find, if 
"Tong, although he had not taken pro!Jcr pains to get at 
the truth of the nUttter. 
13usen 1 )aUlll, of the So 'icty of J eFUR, \yhORC ,york T 
hayc nlrcadr had occasion to notice, "rites thus :-" A 
hercti(', a
 long :tH he' jud,
(,:i his 
e('t to be nlore or 
<'quaIly dpserying of bclicf, has no obligation to lJclievc 
[ill the Church.] 77 .\11d he 'ontillues," ,,-rhcn nlen ,,-ho 


1f. cc _\ liqui opinantur quod conscientia erronea non ob1igat; Secun- 
dam sententiam, ct certanl, asscrentem esse peccatunl discordare à cuu- 
scientià eITone.î, invincibili aut yincibili, tenet. D. Thomas; qUt'1Il 
sequuntur on1ne
 Scholastici."-Theol. J[oral. t. Yo, p. 12, ed. 1728. 
E 
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have been brought up in heresy, are persuaded fro111 boy- 
hood that ,ye inlpugn alid attack the ,vord of God, that 
we are idolators, pestilent deceivers, and therefore are to be 
shunned as pestilences, they cannot, ,,,,hile this persuasion 
lasts, ",
ith a safe conscience, hear us. "-t. 1, p. 54. 
Antonio CorduLa., a Spanish Franciscan, states the doc- 
trine ,,'ith still more point, because he nlakes nlcntion of 
Superiors. " In no ll1anner is it la.\\Tful to act against con- 
science, even though a La,,",", or a Superior cOlnmands it." 
-De Consciel1t., p. 138. 
And the French Donlinican, Natalis Alexander :-" If, 
in the judgnlent of conscience, though a mistaken con- 
science, a Ulan is persuaded that ,,
hat his Superior conl- 
mands is displeasing to God, he is bound not to obey." 
-Theol. t. 2, p. 32. 
The ,yord "Supcrior" certainly includes the PoVe; 
but, to bring out this point clearly, Cardinal JacoLatius in 
his authoritatiyc ,york on Councils, "Thich is contained in 
Labbe's Collection of thcnl, introduces the Pope by nanle : 
-" If it ,vere dou Ltful," he says, ",y hether a precept [of 
the Pope] be a sin or not, ,,"'e nlust determine thus :-that, 
if he to \\ThOnl the precept is addrcssed has a conscientious 
sense that it is a sin and injustice, first it is his duty to 
put off that sense; but, if he cannot, nor conform hinlself 
to the judgnlcnt of the Pope, in that case it is his dut
y to 
follo"T his o,yn private conscience, and patiently to bear it, 
if the Pope punishes hinl." -bob. iv., p. 241. 
'V ould it not be \\Tell for 1\11". Gladstone to bring pas- 
sages from our recognized authors as confirnlatory of his 
vie,y of our teaching, as those ,vhich I have quoted are 
destructive of it 
 and they must be passages declaring, not 
only that the Pope is ever to Le obeyed, Lut that there are 
no exceptions to the rule, for exceptions nlust be in all 
concrete matters. 
I add one remark. Certainly, if I am obliged to bring 
religion into after-tlinner toasts, (,,
hich indeed does not 
seenl quite the thing) I shall drink,-to the Pope, if you 
please,-8till, to Conscience first, and to the Pope after- 
\YU rds. 



Gï 



 G. THE EXCYCLICAL OF 18G4. 
'rhe subject of Conscience leads us to the Encyclical, 
which it, one of the special objects of )11'. Gladstone's 
attack; anù to do justice to it, I lllust, as in other sections, 
begin froIn an earlier date than 1864. 
)lüdcrn Ilo1l1c tl}('ll iR not the only plarc ,,-here the tradi- 
tions oftl11
 old Enlpire,its principle:=;,provision:-;,and practice
, 
have hf'eu held in honour; they hayc hecn retainc(1, they 
have Lcen Inaintainecl in subbtance, as the 1 )a"is of European 
eivilizatioll d()\Yll to this day, ana notably among ourselvcs. 
In the ...\nglican e:,tahli
hment the king took the place of 
the Pope; I)ut the Pope's principlcs kept posbes
ion. \Vhcn 
the Pope "a
 ignored, the relations bct,ycen Pope and king 
,yere ignored too, and thercfore ,\yc had nothing to do any 
lllorc ,vith the old Illlperial la\v's \yhich shaped those rela- 
tions; hut the old idea of a Christian Polity ,yas still in force. 
It \\yas a :first principle \yith England that there ,,,,as one 
true religion, that it \yas inherited fronl an carlier tÏIne, that 
it l:t1me of direct l
cvelation, that it ,vas to lJ(ì supported to 
thc di:.;advantagc, to say the lca
t, of other rcligions, of pri- 
vate judglncnt, of personal conscience. The Puritans held 
these principles as firnlly as the school of Laud. .L-\S to the 
Scoteh Prc:-;byterians, \YC read enough about thém in the 
pages of ßlr. Ducldt\ 
rhc Stuarts ,vent, but still their 
principles Ruffcrrl1 no c1ethronenlcnt; their action ,yas re- 
straincd, Lut they \\ycre still in forcc, ,yhcn thi
 century 
opcned. 
It is curious to sce ho\v Rtrikingly in this matter the 
proycrh has been fulfilled, "Out of sight, out of lllilld." 

'Icn of the present gcneration, horn in the nc". civilization, 
arc shocked to "\vitl1ess in the ahiding rnpal SystClll the 
\\on1s, "Yay
, and ,vork
 of their grandfathcrs. J 11 IllY o,"\"n 
lifctinlc has that old "rorlt1 been aliye, and has gonc its \\yay. 
,Vho \\.ill 
ay that the plea of cOll
cicn('c ".as as efl("rh aI, 
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sixty years ago, as it is no,v in England, for the toleration 
of every sort of fancy rcligion? Had the Press al \vays that 
\vonderful elbo,v-room \vhich it has no,v? l\iight pul>lic 
gatherings be 11elc1, and speeches made, and republicanism 
a vo,ved in the tin1e of the Regency, as is possible no,v 1 
Were the thoroughfares open to monster processions at that 
date, and the squares and parks at the n1ercy of Sunday 
n1anifestations? Could savants in that day insinuate ,vhat 
their hearers lllistook for atheisn1 in scientific assemblies
 
and artizans practise it in the centres of political action ? 
Could public prints day after day, or ,veek after ,veek, carry 
on a \var against religion, natural and revealed, as no,v is 
the case 
 No; law or public opinion would not suffer it ; 
,ve D1ay be ,viser or better no,v, but "
e ,vere then in the 
,vake of the Holy Roman Church. and had been so from the 
time of the Refornlatio11. We ,vere faithful to the tradition 
of fifteen hundred years. All this ,vas called Toryisnl, anel 
men gloried in the 11an1e; no,v it is called Popery and 
reviled. 
'Vhen I ,vas young the State had a conscience, and the 
Chief Justice of the day pronounced, not as a point of obso- 
lete la\v, but as an energetic, living truth, that Christianity 
\vas the la,v of the land. And by Christianity ,vas n1eant 
pretty n1uch 'v hat Benthan1 calls Church-of- Englandis111, its 
cry being the dinner toast, "Church and king." Blackstone, 
though he ,,"'rote a hundred years ago, ,vas held) I belieye, 
as an authority, 011 the state of the la\v in this n1atter, up to 
the beginning of this century. On the suprelnacy of Reli- 
gion he \\
rites as follo\vs, that is, as I have abridged hin1 for 
my purpose. 
" The belief of a future stateofre,vards and punishn1ents, 
&c., &c.,... these are the grand foundation of all judicial 
oaths. All nloral evidence, all confidence in hl1111an veracity, 
must be \veakenecl by irreligion, and overthro,vn by infidelity. 
Wherefore all affronts to Christianity, or endeavours to 
depreciate its efficacy, are highly deserving of hU111an punish- 
ment. It \vas enacted by the statute of "Villialn III. that if 
any person educated 
.n, and ha'cing macle lJrofession qf, the 
Christian religion, shall by \yriting, printing, teaching, or 
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ad vi
ed f;peakiug, deny the Christian rc1igiun to lJC true, or 
the lloly SCl'iptllrc
 to Lc of divine authority," or again ill 
lil\.c Inallner," if any pcr
on c uc: ) in the Chr
tiall reli- 
gion shall 1 'y \yriting, &t;., dcuy any onc of the Pcr:5ons oÎ , 
thc IIoly Trinity to l>e God, or maintain that thero arc lnorc · 
crod:.; than one , he 
hall on the firðt offence be rcndered iu- 
J::) 
('al':11Jle tù hold any ofiice or place of trust; and for the 

ceond, Le rcndered illcapaLlc of hringing any action, Leing 
bflull'tlian, c:\.ccntor, legatee, or purchaser of lands, and shall 
:,ufièr three year:-3' ilupri
Ollment "ithunt bail. 'ro giyc 
1'00111, ho\\ycycr, for repcntance, if, \vithin four months aftcr 
the first con \-ietion, the delinquent ,,'ill ill OpCll court pub- 
li{'ly renuunce hi:-; crror, he i:-3 Ji::;charged for that once fronl 
alllli-:;aLilities." 
....\gaill : "tho:-5c \yho aL
cllt thelli
elve8 from the Jivine 
\\"or
hip ill the èstaLli::;hcd Church, through total irreligion, J 
and 
Lttend the scryicc of no other per:;uasion, forfeit one 
f'hillillg to the puor every Lorer::, day they so aL:.,cnt thenl- 
;')clvcs, aud f
O to the king, if they continue such a default 
for a 11101lÌh together. ....\.nd if they keep any inmate, thu
 
irreligiou
ly diHPO;jcd, in their house
, they forfeit ..tlO per 
nlo1lÌ h." 
Further, he lays down that "reviling the orJinances of 
the Church is a crÏ1uc of a luuch grOB;:iCr nature than the 
other of 1l01l-collfornÚty; ciince it carrie
 \vith it the utnlost 
illdct;cncy, arrogancc, al1l1 ingratitude ;-indcccncy, by set- 
ting up priva.tc judgnlent ill oppu:;ition tu public; arro- 
galice, oy treating \vith cOlitCUlpt allù rutlellcð
 \yhat ha
 at 
lc
t a. Letter chance to be right than the singular notions 
of any particular luan; and illgr
tutlc, by denying that 
· illdulgent;c an(llibcrty uf cOl1
ciencc to the men11cr
 uf the 
11atiollal Chtu'ch, \\ hich the retainer:-3 to eyery petty COllyeli- 
ticle enjoy." 
Once 1l101'C : r( J 11 order to secure the established Church 
against peril;:; from non-collforn1Ï::,t
 of all denon1inatioll:-5) 
infidel..., 'rurk
, J e,y:" heretic:;;, papist
, and sectaric
, thcre 
ure two htù\vark
 erectcd, calleJ the Corporation and Tc
t 
.A.ct
; 1y the former, no per
Oll can be legall y elccteJ to 
any office rclating to the goyernmellt of any city or corpo- 
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ration, unless, \vithin a t"
eIYemonth before, he Las received 
the sacranlent of the Lord's Supper according to the rites 
of the Church of England;.... _.... the other, called the Test 
Act, directs all officers, civil and -lnilitary, to lllake the 
declaration against transubstantiation \vithin six nlonths 
after their adlnission, and also ,vithin the sanle tinle to 
receive the sacranlent according to the usage of the Church 
of England." The saIne test being undergone by all persons 
\vho desired to be naturalized, the J e \VS also \vere excluded 
from the privileges of Protestant churèhulen. 
La\vs, such as these, of course gave a tone to society, to 
all classes, high and lo\v, and to the publications, periodical 
or other, \vhich represented public opinion. Dr. \Vatson, \vho 
,va.s the liberal prelate of his day, in his ans\ver to Paine, 
calls hÜn (unless Iny nlenlory 1etrays nle) "a child of the 
devil and an eneulyof all righteousness." Cunlberland, a 
Ulan of the ,vorld, (here again I nlust trust to the nlenlory 
of nlany past years) reproaches a J e\yish \vriter for ingrati- 
tude in assai]illg, as he seems to have done, a tolerant reli- 
gious establishment; and Gibbon, an unbeliever, feels hÎ1n- 
self at liberty to look do\vn on Priestly, \vhose " Socillian 
shield," he says, "has been repeatecUy pierced by the 111ighty 
spear of florsley, and ,vhose trunlpet of sedition may at 
length a\vake the magistrates of a free country." 
Such \vas the position of free opinion and dissenting 
worship in England till quite a recent era, \yhen one after 
another the various disabilities \vhich I have been recount- 
ing, and many others beside
, melted a\vay, like snow at 
spring- tide; and \ve all \vonder ho\v they could ever have 
been in force. 'The cause of this great revolution is obvi- 
ous, and its effect inevitable. Though I profess to be an , 
I ac1lnirer of the principles no,,? superseded, in themselves, } 
mixed up as they \yere \vith the inlperfections a.nd evils 
incident to everything human, nevertheless I say frankly 
I do not see hov\T they could possibly be Inaintained in the 
ascendant. 'Vhen the intellect is cultivated, it is as certain 
that it will develop into a thousand various shapes, as that 
\. infinite hues and tints and shades of colour will be reflected 
from the earth's surface, \vhen the sun-light touches it; 
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alHl in nlatt'1':'; of rcligion th' 1uor " 1,y rea 'on of the cx- 
trenlt' snhtIl'ty ana al);-;trut; 'IlC;")S of th) nlclltal action 1))" 
,,'Li
h they tU'C t1ptl'rnlinet1. !Juring thc last sevcnty year:.;, 
fir...t une cIa!:> ' of tlJ ' 
UllllllUllity, then dllothl'r, has tnvakcnl'(l 
uI' to thought and Opillioll. Their lllultiform vic,,-s on 
:---acrt.tl HulÞjt:(.tH IHì('l'
sarily afr 'ct ,a ana found exprc...;:;ion ill 
the govcrlling ol'tl('r. rfhe 
tatla in l't1:it tiln.. hat! a lvll- 
:..; .iCllC a. Gl'o1'cte the Thira ha(l a cOh
ciellce , . hut there 
, 0 
".l'l" a other nu'n at tll 
 hetul of atfair
 hesitll'H him" ith COll- 
Heil'lll':l'S, an(1 they spo1.e for others Le
itle;:) thcIll::5elves, and tt 
".hat "as to hp .lonc, if hp could not \york ,vithout them, q. 
and they ('oultlnot "ork ,,-ith him, wo{ far :1.:-; rcligiou;') qUCb- I 'I 
tiOll
 caD1C up at the Council-hoard 
 rrhi:-; lÞl'ought on a 
tlead-Iock in the tilllC of hi!:; suce ."" 'or. The Ininistryof thetla.y 
f'üulllllot agree togethrar in the policy or ju
ti 
e ofkecpillg up 
the statt
 of thing:-; \vhich Blaekstollc rlpf->('rihefot. 
rhe State 
ought to haye a conscience; 1 nIt" hat if it happen to have 
half-a-dozcll, or a 
core, or a hundrl)Ù, in religious matters, 
ea('h ..liffer ant fronl caeh 
 I think J[r. Gladstone ha
 
l,rought uut thr (1ifiicultirr-; of the situation himself 
in his .A.utohiography. No govcrnlncllt cuuld he furnlcd, 
if religiou
 unanimity "-a
 a. 8iae qua lone \Vhat 
then \\"as to De dOlle 
 .A s a necc
::5al'Y cOIlseq uence, 
the ,,-hole theory ùf 1'oryif.nn, hithcrto acted on, came 
to pie('(':-; and \ycnt tlu.' "ay of all fll'
h. rrhi
 'Va:"') in 
the llature of thing
. K ot a. hUIHll'C'd Popcs 
ouhl have 
hinder'd it, uwcss Providpllce intel'l'o'-\cd DY all effusion of 
(liYint; grace on the hcart
 of men, \\-hich ,,-ould tnlloullt t.o 
a. miraell', and perhapH \yould interferc ".ith human respon- 

ihility. 1'he Pope ha
 (It'110UIll'cd the 
cntilnent that he I 
uught to COllI ì to tcrm
 \vith "progl'eb
, liheralism, and 
the ne\v <-i"viliz:ttioll." I have no thought at all of di;:>- 
l>utillg his ".ord
. I lcave the great IJroLll}lll to the futurl}. 
00(1 '" ill guille othpr POl'CH to net ,yhen Piu
 goc
, a
 lIe 
ha
 t,T11ide<<l him. No one can <<l.islike the democratic prin- 
t.:ipl · more than I do. No one }nourns, for inðtancc, nlore 
than I, OYer the &tatp of Oxford, giycn up, alas! to 
"lil)crali
m and progll':---s," to the forfeiture ufhcr grcat meJie- 
val mutto, "Don1inu:-; ilhuninatiu nlca," and ,,-itha consequcnt 
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call on her to go to Parlianlent or the Heralds College for a 
new one; but ,vhat can ,ve do 
 All I kno,v is, that Tory- 
ism, that is, loyalty to persons, "springs immortal in the 
human breast;" that Religion is a spiritual loyalty; and 
that Catholicity is the only divine form of Religion. And 
thus, in centuries to come, there may be found out some 
. way of uniting "That is free in the ne,v structure of society 
" 
'vith ,vhat is authoritative in the old, ,vithout any base 
compromise ,vith " Progre
s" and " Li1eralisnl." 
But to return :-1 have noticed the great revolution in 
the state of the Law ,vhi
h has taken place since 1828 for 
this reason :-to suggest that Englishnlen, who ,vithin fifty 
years kept up the Pope's system, are not exactly the par- 
ties to thro\v stones at the Pope for keeping it up still. 


, 


But I go further :-in fact the Pope has not said on 
this subject of conscience (for that is the main subject in 
question) ,vhat IV!r. Glaa
tone nlake
 him say. On this 
point I desiderate that fail!ness in his Panlphlet ,yhich "
e 
have a right to expect from hÏ1n; and in truth his unfair- 
ness is wonderful. He says, pp. 15, 16, that the Holy See 
has "condemned" the n1aintainers of " the Liberty of the 
Press, of conscience, and of ,yorship." Again, that the 
"Pontiff has condemned free speech, free ,vriting, a free 
press, toleration of non-conformity, liberty of conscience," 
p. 42. Now, is not this accusation of a yery ,vholesale 
character 
 ,Vho would not unt.lerstand it to nleall that 
the Pope had pronounced a universal anathema against 
all these liberties in toto, and that English la,v, on the 
contrary, allo,ved those liberties in toto, ,vhich the Pope 
had cunde1l1ned. But the Pope has done no su
h thing. 
Xhe real question is in ,vhat respect, ill ,vhat measure, has he 
spoken against liberty: the grant of liberty ac1nlits of de- 
grees. Blackstone is careful to sho,v ho,v much l110re liberty 
the la,v allo,ved to the subject in his day, ho,v llluch less severe 
it ""as ill its safeguards against abuse, than ithad used to be; but 
he never pretends that it is conceiyable that liberty should 
have no boundary at all. The very idea of political society 
is based upon the principle that each lllelllber of it gives 
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up n portion of hi
 naturallihcrty for 
l(lYantagc.::) \\.hich arc l 
greater than that liberty; and the (!Ue:-5tioll i:.;, \\"hcther the 
Pope, in allY act of hi:; "which touchcs us Catholic:-;, in any 
cccicsia
tical or theological 
tatelllellt of hi
, ha
 propoullde( 1 
any principle, doctrill
, or yic,,", \\yhieh icl not carried out ill 
fa(.t at thi:i tÍJne in I
riti
h cuurt
 uf la\\, (llHl \\yuulllllot be 
cOllcc(leJ Ly Blacfu;touc. I rep,'at, the very llution uf 
Inunan society is a. relillqui:;lllllent, to a certain poiut, of 
the liLl'lty vf its InelU1JerB individually, for the sake of a 
cu111111u11 
ecurity. '\T oul(l it lJe fair OIl that account to :;ay 
that the ßriti
h Con:;titution condemn
 allliLerty of éon- 
scicnce ill \\yonl and ill ùeed 
 
'Ve CatholicH, on our part, arc denicd libcrty of our 
religion hy Engli:-;h 1a,,'" in various \yays, but \\YC do not 
con1plaill, becau
e ((, linIÌt lTIUst he put to even innocent 
liberties, and \YC acquic
cc ill it for the social compen- 
sations \yhich \ve gain on the ,,-hole. Our school bOYd 
call1lot play cricket all SUll<1ay, not evcn ill Coulltry 
place
, for fear uf being taken bcfore a magi:;tratc all( 1 
fÌucll In Scotland "
e cannot play the IJiallo 011 Sunday
, 
luuch lcs
 the fiddle, CYell in our O\\Yll rUOlll::;. I have had 
hcforû no\\p a la\\.ycr's authority for saying that a religiou.; 
procc::,;Ûon i
 illegal c \ycu \yi thin uur O\\Yll prelllibc8. Till the 
la;')t year or t\\y o "e could not call our Bi;-\ho1!:' by the title;') 
\yhich our Religion gave theln. .A. malldatc frorn the HOlliC 
Secretary obliged us to put off our cas
ocks \\yhcn \ye ,vent 
out of duors. \r e arc forced to pay rates for the establish- 
lncnt ùf ::;ecular 
chuul
 ,,-I1Ï
h "\YC cannot u
e, and then '\"C 
ha vc to fiud meanB over agaiu for lJuilding öchools of our 
O\\'u. "Thy i
 not all this as llllH:h an outrage on our COli- 
s'icnce a:, the prohibition UPOll Protc::;tallts at nome, 
Naple
, and l\Ialaga, Lefore the late political challgcs-not 
to huhl their t;èrvi
e:; in a. priv'ate, or in the anllJè.lð::5ador's 
hou
e, or out
idc the \vall
,-but to flaunt them ill pulJlic 
aua thereby to irritate the nativl
 
 :J[r. Glad::;tone scenl;:; to 
think it is monstrou
 for the lIoly See to bnnctioll 
uch a 
prohihition. If 
o, ll1ay ,\"c not call upon hinl to gaiu for 
u:-, ill llirn1Ïngham" the free exercise of our religion," in , 
lllakiu o (J' a circuit ûf the street::, in our vcstment
 aud chant- I 
-- , 
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ing the "Pange Lingua," and the protection of the police 
against the nlO b 'v hich ,vould be sure to gather round us, 
-particularly since "
e are English Lorn; but the Protes- 
tants at 
Iala.ga or Naples ,vere foreigners. 

 But ,ve have 
the good sense neither to feel it a hardship, nor to protest 
against it as a grievance. 
But no"\v for the present state of English L
nv :-1 say 
seriously 
Ir. Gladstone's accusation of us avails quite as 
much against Blackstone's four volumes, a.gainst hl\VS in 
general, against the social contract, as against the Pope. 
'Vhat the P01!e has said, I ,viII show presently: first let us 
see ,vhat the statute book has to tell us about the present 
state of English liberty of speech, of the press, and of 
\yorshi p. 
First, as to pu hlic speaking and meetings :-dü ,ve allo,v 
of seditious language,. or of insult to the sovereign, or his 
representatives? Bla.ckstone says, that a misprision is com- 
" mi tted against hinl by speaking or ,vri ting against hiln, 
cursing or "Tishing hÎ1n ill, giving out scandalous stories 
concerning him, or doing anything that may tend to lessen 
him in the esteem of his subjects, may \veaken his govern- 
ment, or may raise jealousies between hinl and his people." 
Also he says, that "threatening and reproachful ,yords to 
any judge sitting in the Courtrs" involve "a high mispri- 
sion, and have been punished \vith large fines, imprison- 
ment, and corporal punishment." And \ve nlay recollect 
quite lately the judges òf the Queen's Bench prohibited 
public meetings and speeches which had for their object the 
issue of a case then proceeding in Court. 
Then, again, as to the Press, there are t\VO modes of 
bridling it, one before the printed ma.tter is published, the 
other after. The former is the method of censorship, the latter 
that of the la,v of libel. Each is a restriction on the liberty 
of the Press. \Ve prefer the latter. I never heard it said 
that the ht\v of libel ,vas of a mild cha.racter; and I never 
heard that the Pope, in any Brief or Rescript, had insisted 
on a censorship. 
'*" "Ho111inibus illue Ï111ll1Ïgrantibus." These ,vo1'ds 1\11'. Gladstone 
0111its, also he translates" publicum" "free," pp. 17, 18. 
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I.Ja
tly, lihc.\rty of ,vorf;hip: ac;; to the English rc;,tri(,tinn 
of it, \ve htnre haù a notable e:'\i.nnl'Jc uf it in tIlt' ]a
t 
Rl;
;-)ion of l>ariialllcllt, alH I \v 
 shall ha y 
 Htill more eaify- 
inn- ilhu
tratiollR of it in thp llC
.t, though not (' 
rtain}\ 
fr
'n 
\[r. GLu1:-;ìo11('. 'l'h(, ritualistic party, in the fr(\"'(' 
ex 'l'cise of tlH.ir rightH, uTI(h'r thp Rhelt('r of thc 
\l1gIi
an 
ru1n'ic
, of 'prtaill uf the Ångliei.ln offices, of the tea('hil1g 
of their gr..at <.Ii \
illeS, and of their cOlls
ientious illh'rpr('- 
tation of their ...\.rticles, ha\ c) at their o"
n expcnse, huilt 
('hln'(.hl'
 for \yol'ship after their tn\ n \vay; and, Oll the 
other haud, Parliament ull(l the lle'YSpi.lper
 are attl
mptillg 
to put thenl (lo\\
n, not so 111u(.h Lc('ansc they arc acting 
ngainst the tradition all<l the la,," of the Ef;tahli
hmcnt, 
hut hl'('au
e uf the natiunal dislike an<l ar('êul of the prin- 
<:iples anJ do('trinc
 \vhi<.h thl'ir \Yor
hip cluhodic:,. 
\Vhell 
Ir. Glad
tollc has a, right to say 1 H'oadly, by 
rea
on of thcsc restriction
, that British la,," and tll ) Driti,;h 
peulJle ('olHlemn the maintainerR of lihcrty of (onn:-,eicncc, of 
the pre

, a IH 1 of "ol'
hip, iu toto, t hf'n luay he r--ay R() of 
thc Ency('lical, or [i('count of those \yord::; \yhich to hÏ1n have 
so fl'ig"h tful a nlcalling. 
N O\V then let u:-; S0C, on th(; other haud, \yhat the 
prop():-;itioll i:--:, the {'onden1nationof ,,-hiehlcad
hÏ111 tosay, that 
the l'opc has uurc:-\tl'ictetlly " condemned tho...:e \\yho main- 
tain the liherty of the I)ress, tlte liLcrty of ('ons 'ience and 
of \yorship, aIHI tlte lihel'ty of 
pcech," p. 16,-has 
, eOll- 
dl'mne.l fteè Rpt
l'('h, fl".'(' \yriting, ana a free pre:-;:--:," p. 4g. 
The <:olldcillllCd propo::;itioll 
peaks as fono\\Y
 :- 
"Liberty of consciencc ana \\Yor
hip, is the ÙdlÆ'rent 
right of all l11CIl. 2. It ought to b
 pro('laimcd in et'cry 
rightly con
titntcd suciety. 3. It is a. right to all S07tS if 
libc7-ty (onulÌnlo<1aul liLertah'lll) sneh, that it ought llOt to 
ùe l'c-:;trailled hy any authority, ccclc,-:iasti<:al or cÍ1:il, as far 
a
 }!u1Jlic Hpeakillg, printing, or any other puùlic manife:')- 
tatioll of opinions i
 cUllccrncl1." 

O\\.., i
 there HnygovcrUlnl'llt 011 earth that could stand 
the strain of such a (loctl'ill 
 a;-3 this 1 It starts by taking 
for granted that there arc certain nights of man; l\lr. 
lilad:-;tollc 
o ('ollF;i(ler..., I LL'lieve; hut uther deep thinker') 
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of the day are quite of another opinion; ho,vever, if the 
doctrine of the proposition is true, then the right of con- 
science, of \vhich it speaks, being inherent in man, 
is of universal force-that is, allover the world-also, 
says the proposition, it is a right \vhich must be recog- 
nized by all rightly constituted governments. T.Jastly, 
\vhat is the right of conscience thus inherent in our 
nature, thus necessary for all states 
 The proposition 
tells us. It is the liberty of everyone to give public utter- 
ance, in every possible shape, by every possible channel, 
without any let or hindrance from God or man, to all his 
notions whatsoever. * 
'Vhich of the two in this matter is peremptory and 
s,veepillg in his utterance, the author of this thesis 
himself, or the Pope who has condemned what he has 
uttered 
 'Vho is it ,vho \vould force upon the ,vorld a 
universal 
 All that the Pope has done is to deny a uni- 
versal, and ,yhat a universal! a ulliversalliberty to all men 
to say out whatever doctrines they may hold by preaching, 
or by the press, uncurbed by church or civil power. Does 
not this bear out what I said in the foregoing section 
of the sense in ,vhich Pope Gregory denied a "liberty 
of conscience 
 " I t is a liberty of self-,vill. 'Vhat 
if a man's conscience elubraces the duty of regicide 
 
or infanticide 
 or free love 
 You may say that in 
England the good sense of the nation would stifle and 
extinguish such atrocities. True, but the proposition says 
that it is the very right of everyone, by nature, in every 
well constituted society. If so, ,yhy have \ye gagged the Press 
in Ireland on the ground of its being seditious? 'Vhy is not 
India brought \vithin the British constitution 
 It seems 
a light epithet for the Pope to use, \vhen he calls such a 
doctrine of conscience delira1nentum: of all conceivable 
absurdities it is the \vildest and nlost stupid. Has 1\11". 


* "J us civibus in esse ad o'Jnni1}wdæn
 libertatem, 1U-llla vel eccle- 
siasticâ vel civili auctoritate coarctandam, quo snos conceptus quoscunque 
sive voce, sive typis, sive aliâ ratione, l)[da1ì
 jJubliceque lllanifestare ac 
declarare valeant. 7J 


... 
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Glat1:.,tollP really no Letter comvlaillt to nlakc against the 
Popc'
 
OlH1cnl11ations than this 
 
Perhap
 he \\pill say, "Thy 
houlc1 the Pope take the 
troulJle to cOlldclnn \\phat is so ,vild 
 nut he docs: ana 
to f;ay that he condemllR SOlllcthing ,yhich he docs llot 
CoudCIllll, 
nHl thcn to invcigh against hinl on the ground 
of that SOlllething else, is ncithcr just nor logical. 
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N O\V I eon1e to the SyllaLus of "Errors," the publica- 
tion of ,vhich has been exclainled against in England as 
such singular enorlnity, and especially by l\Ir. Gladstone. 
The condemnation of theological statenlents \vhich militate 
against the Catholic Faith is of long usage in the Church. 
Such ,yas the condemnation of the heresies of \Vickliffe in 
the Council of Constance; such those of Huss, of Luthcr, 
of Baius, of J ansenius; such the condemnn/-ions which 
"Tere published by Sextus I\T., Innocent XI., Cleillent XI., 
Benedict XIV., and other Popes. Such condelIlnations 
are no invention of Pius IX. The Syllabus is a col- 
lection of such erroneous propositions, as he has con- 
demned during his Pontificate; there are 80 of theln. 
The ,yord "Syllabus" means a collection; the French 
translation calls it a "Resu1né ;"-a Collection of ,vhat 
 
I have already said, of propositions,-propositions "rhich the 
Pope in his various Allocutions, Encyclicals, and like docu- 
nlents, since he has Leen Pope, has pronounced to be 
Errors. \Vho gathered the propositions out of these Papal 
documents, and put them together in one 
 'V (' do not 
kno,v; all \ve kno,v is that, by the Pope's cOlllmand, this 
Collection of Errors \vas sent by his Foreign l\Iinister to 
the Bishops. He, Cardinal Antonelli, sent to theln at the 
same tinle the Encyclical of December, 1864, ,vhich is a 
docunlent of dogmatic authority. The Cardinal says, in 
his circular to them, that the Pope ordered hinl to do so. 
The Pope thought, he says, that perhaps the Bishops had 
not seen some of his Allocutions, and other authoritative 
letters and speeches of past years; in consequence the Pope 
had had the Errors ,yhich, at one time or other he had 
therein condemned, brought together into one, and that for 
the use of the Bishops. 
Such is the Syllabus and its object. There is not a \vord 
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in it ()f t IH\ j)OIH"s 0"11 \\Titillg ; thcrc i:-5 nothing in it at all 
but the Errnlll'uu
 l)rorositioll
 thenI:-;el\-t,o'-that i:-:, cx- 
C 'pt the he
Hlillg "..\. Hyllahu
, ('ontaining th
 prin('il':ll 
Error
 of our tinl('
, "phich are notc(l ill thè Con
i:-;torial 
..All()("utioll
, in the Eucy<.:lical:-;, and ill othcr \.p()
toli('al 
Lett..rH of ()HI' 1nú:-5t I-Ioly Lonl, !)ol'c Pius 11...." 'flier \ i:") 
onc uthcr 
Hl(1ition-yi7.., after c(
ch proposition a refercllt'l) 
is o'iv('n to the \llo(.utioll EIl
r
li
al, or other dOCU11lent in 
C' J 
,\-hi(.h it iH cUIH.lenllH'(l. 
'fht\ Byllalnl
, thcn, i
 to ÙC l'cceivc<1 "pith prufuuna &ub- 
Ini
"ioll, a
 having becn 
ellt hy the Po1.Jc's authority to 
the 13i
hops of the ,,"orl(1. It (.ertaillly ha
 Ï1Hlire('tly his 
extriu"ic sanction; lJut illtl'illSically, ana vie,,-cd ill it:-;clf, it is 
nothing Inorc than a digcst of eertaill Errors 111adc by an ano- 
llyn10us ,,-riter. 'fhcre "youhl he nothing ou the face ùf it, to 
8ho,,- that the l)ol'c had ever been it, page by pag(\, unlcp
 the 
" Iluprinlatur" Ï1nplip<.l in the Cal',linal's lctter had been an 
cyidcncc (,f thi
. It has 110 n1ark or seal put UpOll it ,,-hich 
giyc:-; it a direct relation to thr Poþc. ,rho is its author? 
SOlllC selc
t theologian or high otlieial doul)tless; can it bc 
Canlinal Antonclli hÏ111
elf 1 No surely: any ho\\
 it i;:; not 
the j)oIJè, and I do not see IllY ,,-ar to accept it for ,,-hat it 
i
 nut. I (lu not 
pc(lk as if I h
Hl any tlitliculty in re- 
cognizing and contlemning the Error:' ,,-hich it catalogue;-;,did 
the Pope hinl::;elf 1 )i<1 llle ; hut IH
 has not as yet clonc 
O, and 
he C<lnuot delpgatc hi..; .J..llagisterÍ1.t1n to another. I ,,'i
h ".ith 
81. ,J erOlTIl\ to .. speak ,,-ith thp Successor of the l
i
hlrlnan 
and t he Di
('il'le uf the Cru
;-.." I a
:--el1t to that \yhich the 
rOp(
 prop()ulld
 ill faith aud nlorah
, hut it lllu
t he he 

peakiug offi<.:ially, p \r:-5onally, and i111nIcdiately, tllld not 
any ùne el:--.e, \yho has a hold oycr n1C. l'hc Syllabus i:,> not 
an"' official nct, lJc
au
o it if) not :-:;igned, for iiu;tanee, ".ith 
"IJatulll l
u1llru, l)iu:-; I). 1). IX," or "f'ub anllulo Pis<:a- 
tori:-;," or ill sonH
 othl\r ,yay; it i
 not a pcr
onal, for ht, docs 
not a(l<1res
 hi:') ,,\T encra 1 )ileH Fratres," or "Dilecto :Filio/' 
or &pcak as " Piu:-- 'Epi
copu
 ;" it i
 not an inI11l('(liatt', for it 
COnI( 's to t he Bi
h()'p
 only thruugh the Cardinal )Iiuister of 
Sta te. 
If, indeed, the l)opc Rhould evcr nIakc that anonynlou
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and is to 1e received fronl the Pope by an act of obedience, 
not òf faith, that obedience being shown by having recourse 
to the original alld authoritative documents, (Allocutions 
and the like,) to which the Syllabus pointedly refers. 1\lore- 
over, ,vhen we turn to those documents, which are authori- 
tative, we find the Syllabus cannot even be called an echo 
of the Apostolic Voice; for, in matters in which wording is 
so important, it is not an exact transcript of the \vords of 
the Pope, in its account of the errors condemncd,-just as 
,vonld be natural in what is an index for reference. 
Mr. Gladstone indeed wishes to unite the Syllabus to 
that Encyclical \vhich so moved him in Decen1ber, 1864, 
and says that the Errors noted in the Syllabus are all 
brought under the infallible judgment pronounced on cer- 
tain errors specified in the Encyclical. This is an untenable 
assertion. He says of the Pope and of the Syllabus, p. 20 : 
" These are not mere opinions of the Pope himself, nor even 
are they opinions \vhich he might paternally recommend to 
the pious consideration of the faithful. With the promul- 
gation of his opinions is unhappily combined, in the Ency- 
clical Letter which virtually, though not expressly, includes 
the 'lohole, a, cO'ìn'iJ}(tnd to all his spiritual children (from 
\vhich cOlnmand \VO, the di.sohcdient children, are in no ,yay 
excluded) to hold them," and he appeals in proof of this to 
the language of the Encyclical; hut let us see what that 
language is. The Pope speaks thus, as 1\11'. Gladstone himself 
quotes him: "All and each of the \vrong opinions and doc- 
trines, 'ìnentz.oned one by one 

n this Encyclical (hisce litteris), 
by our Apostolical authority, \ve reprobate, &c." He sa.ys, as 
plainly as words can Rpeak, that the \vrong opinions \vhich 
in this passage he condemns, are specified in the Encyclical, 
not outside of it; and, when \ve look into the earlier part 
of it, there they are, about ten of t.hem; there is not a 
single \vorc1 in the Encyclical to sho\v that the Pope in it 
\yas alluding to the Syllabus. The Syllabus does not exist 
n
 far. as the language of t.he Encyclical is concerned. . rrhis' 
gratuItous a.ssunlp6011 seenlS to lnc lllarvellously unféur. 
The only connexion lJPt\ycen thí' Syllabus and the Ency- 
clical is one external to them buth, the connexion of time and 
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o}'o-an , . Carc1inall\ntol}()lIi HCIHliJ)O' thrln l)()th tn thc 1
iHho l )S 

 ð 
,,"ith the introdu(,tiolL of out' nl1(1 thp !-\nInr Jett....r. III that 
l,tter 11, "p oakfi to the JJi!:)h p
 thUB, ill) 1 paf'lrLra
l' hi
 
"yord<) :-

_rTh \ I [oly }1'1 a t h)r sCIHls you hy U1C a li:-:;t, \\ hich 
J1(\ haR clnl
c(l to lh o draw'n up :nHl printed, of the errors 
,,-hif'h h.... ha
 in ,arlou:-\ fOrTnal (1()('unlPl1t
, in thp l"our
e of 
tl \ la t eighteen rcar
, 'olHlellluctl. .A.t the Balli' tin1e, 

lIHI \\-ith that liHt of errorH, he iH ëCIHlill
r yuu a He\\" 
Eu('y(oJical, \\yhi(.h he haH .iudg(O(l it rt}Jrop' oS t \\Tit
 to 
1 he f'1nt hnli(. ni:-;hnp
 ;-
o I HelH 1 J on bot hat OIH'."." 
'rhe 
ylla 1 ÞU
, t hell, .i::; a lil"t, ur rather all iuJcx, of tho 
r p "8 Eucyc'lical or _\llo 'utiona] (IOIHIf'lllllatiuIlS, an in<l ox 
'}. "solllé,-ll o f :dphab oti('al,:lH iR found, for illstan(le, in J; "1- 
]:Il'lninc'H or L:lIulH'l'tilli'H \\Yorks,-cll":n\ 11 np hy tllt" POjJP':-; 
Ol'c1f
l':', out of his patCl'JHÙ 'are for th.. flu,.k of C
hl'llit, :1l1Ù 
(' ÞIl\'CY '(1 to tll ' J';iHhoPH through hiH 1\finister uf StaÌf)o r
llt 
\\Y \ ('an no nlorc aet"ept it aH de .litle, :1H a doglnati(1 (Iocu- 
IncHt, than otIH"1" 1Ild.'
 0" tahl.) of ('ont.ont
o 'rak.. él parallel 
('(l:,l', 'lIi1/tatis lnutolidis: (.oUU;-,('l'H opiniun L.liug a
l
 ,\1 on 
a pui]) t of la\\", h) g )::) to hi::) la\\' Looks, \\Ti tf..':i <<1o\\.n his 
an
\\-cr, :lll.1, :I
 authority, ref"rH hi:-; tli('ut to 2:1 Geor..!.e 
Ill., e. 5 R.]l;]l 'Ti..tori<<I,.'. 12, H. 19, éln(l to 'rhonlas '. 
SIl1it h, 
\ tt.-O."ll. c. H oh..rts, :Iud ,J Olll'H ['. O\\.Cll. 'Yhu ,,-ould 
say that that 
h 0 ot uf fo .l
 'up héHl for' , of hnv, ,,-hell it 
\va
 nothi ng lIlOI'C than a liHL of refcn"llC'ès tot h(' 
ta tu tcs 
of thl Jo nt
aln1, ul' ,J u(lg.os' .lel"ision
, in \\-hich the La\v'ö 
vuic'" l't O aJly \\-ab fOl1ll<<1 
 
'The value of tIt 0 
yll,tLllS, then, lip:i ill its r 'ferl'1l -PH; 
lHlt of thl',,)c )[r. (Hacl
tpnc h:l'; (, 'ltainly avail.O(l hiuu>clf 
y,'ry littlc. Yet, ill order to bee the uaturc and cxtCllt of 


.. lfi:4 actual \\'o1'd:4 (aln'iùgr,l) are th sc :-" Xotrc T.H.:::;. rius IX. 
uOa. ja.mais ec...sc Ù
 proscrirc Ies princi paJe:-: cn enl"
 de notrc très-lnalhcn- 
}'cu"'c époclue, par 
'
 Eucycliquès, et pal' St.'S ....\.nocution
J &e. )Iais, 
comme il pent arriveI' qne tons IC:i acte
 pontinr;\ux ue pen"ienllcllt p'l') 
à cha('un Ill'S Ordillail'l's, I.. JIlt'lIlt' Souvcrain PUlltifo a v ulll (Iue I'Qll 
ré<1igt.';lt \Ill fo'yllahll'i de ccs mêlU{'s ('rrf"urfo;, rl,...tinc à l:trc (,Jlvov6 à tons 
If's Evêclues, &c. 11 Iu'a en suit ' onlonnc ùe 't'illcr à ct' fJllC (' · 
 HyJlalms 
imprimé flÎ.t l'Jlyoyé a. 'T. R.IL flans Cl" ÜOlUPS OÙ Il" HH
lIIP 
un\ {'rain POII- 
tife a jl1gc i, pl'OpO:i dtecf"Ïrc Ull autre Lpttre J.:nc} diqllc. Ain
i, je 
1l1'CIDpre:-:-.e cl'euyoyer a V.E, cc SylJabu:-. avec cc::; Lt:ttn''''.'' 
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the conden1nation passed on any proposition of the Sylla- 
bus, it is absolutely necessary to turn out the passage of 
the Allocution, Encyclical, or other document, in ,vhich the 
condenuHttion is found; for the "yording of the errors ,vhich 
the Syllabus eontnins is to he interpreted 1y its references. 
Instead of this 
Ir. Gladstone uses forIns of specch about 
the Syllabus ,vhich only excite in nle fresh ,yonder. In- 
dec(l, he speaks upon these ecclesiastical subjects gene- 
rally in a style in ,vhich priests and parsons are accused 
by their encn1ies of spcaking concerning geology. For 
instance, the Syllabus, as \ve have seen, is a list or 
index; but he calls it "extraordinary declarations," p. 21. 
Ho,v can a list of Errors be a series of Pontifical "Declara- 
tions 
" 
Ho,,"ever, perhaps he ,vould say that, in speaking of 
" Declarations," he ,vas referring to the authorit.ative state- 
ments \vhich I have accused him of neglecting. 'Vith all 
my heart; but then let us see how those statelnents fulfil the 
character he gives of them. He calls them" Extraordinary 
declarations on personal and private duty," p. 21, and "strin- 
gent condemnations," p. 19 . Now, I certainlymust grant that 
some are stringent, but only some. One of the most severe 
that I have found among them is that in the Apostolic 
Letter of June 10, 1851, against some heretic priest out 
at Lima, ,,,,hose elaborate ,york in six volumès against the 
Curia Romana, is pronounccd to h0 in its various staten1ents 
scandalous, rash, false, schislllatical, injurious to the Roman 
Pontiffs and Ecumenical Councils impious and here- 
tical." It ,veIl deserved to be called by these names, 
which are not terms of abuse, but each ,vith its defi- 
nite 11leaning; and, if 
Ir Gladstone, in speaking of 
the condemnations, had confined his epithet " stringent)" 
to it, no one ,vould have complained of him. And another 
severe condemnation is that of the ,yorks of Professor 
Nuytz. But let us turn to some other of the so-called 
condemnations, in order to ascertain "\vhether they ans,ver 
to his general description of them. 
1. For instance, take his o,vn 16th (the 77th of the 
" erroneous Propositions") that? "It is no longer expedient. 
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thai t 110 Catholi(O Hplicrion Rhouhl he cstal .li:.;hed to the ex 'lu- 
o 
siou of ,-tll otht'r
." 'rhel1 \\ 0 turn to the .Allo,.ution, \yhieh is 
thp ground of it
 L 'ing put into the S) llahu:-;, ,,
hat (10" l' 
find th'r.? ]
ir:-;t, that the Pop' \\paS f-tpcakiug, llut vf 
Statt'ð ulli\.er:--ally, l.ut of OIl,A parti('u}ar btat", 
paill, deft- 
nitely 
paill; t'ccontlly, he "a
 Hut :;peaJ...ing uf thl" prOlU)- 

itioll in quc
tion c1iret:tly, or dognlatirall}, or separately, 
hut \\Y:1R prote:;ting again:.;t the Lreaeh in Inany \\payt; uf th · 
COIH'orda t on t he part uf t}ll"\ 
1>ani:..;h gOVl'rnlnent; further, 
that h 
 "\\Ya:; Hot referriug to any theological ,,-ork cuntaining 
it, nul' cOlltcnlplatillg any propo:;itioll; 1101', on the othcr 
hand, using any \vorù of cOIH1'nluatiull at all, nor u:.;iug allY 
har:-;hcr tel'lllS vf the GuYCrlllllent in question than tho
c of 
" his "ondcr aud hitterne
;-,." \ud again, taking the J )ope's 
r 'luonstralH'C as it stauds, ið it allY great cause of cOluplaiut 
to Englishmen, ".ho so lately \vcre seycrc in their legiHla- 
tion Ul'OH Unitarian:-;, Oatholics, unhelicver
 and others, 
that the l)opc doe
 lllerely nut think it cÀpetlicut for ercry 
state fron
 this tint) Jorth to tolerate erer!J 
ort of religiun 
on its territory, al1\1 to di
e
taLli:;h the Church at once 
 for 
this ib all that he denies. A\S in the instance in thè forc- 
g( .ing sc(.tion, he doc:; hut deny a univer
al, \yhich the 
h erl'uncou::; IJl'opo
itjuu " lli;:3Crt:3 ,,"ithout allY cxp]allation. 
2. .Another of 
Ir. Gladstone's .(stringent Uondclllua- 
tiol1s" (his 18th) is that of the !>ol'c's denial of the proposition 
that "the llonlan Pontitf can and ought to COllle to terul,; 
\\ ith I)rugre

, LiL 'rali
lll, aud the K C\\. Uiyilizatioll." I 
turn to the Allocution of )Iarch 18, Ib61, Hndfilld there no 
forlnal cùllden1nation of thi
 Propu;-;itiull at (Ill. 'rhe .é\.llùcn- 
tion i:-; a long (lrgll1ncnt to the etÌect that the Jnoving parties 
in that l)rogr -'8:3, Liberali
ll1, and lle\\" 'ivilization, lllak). 
ù'-)' of it su scriuu
ly TO the injury of the 11'aith and the 
('hu1'eh, that it i:-; hoth out of thc po".er, nUll con- 
trarv to the duty, of the l\)pe to cOllIe to ternl
 with 
theIne X or \yould tho
e prÍ1uc 1l10ver::) theulscl\ c::; differ 
frOl11 hilll lll
rc; certainly in this country it i:; the 
conllIlon trr that Liberalislll is anlI ".ill lJÛ the })opc'::; 
dcstruction, and they "i!;}
 and Inean it 
o to be. rfhi:') 
Allocutioll on the bubject i
 at once bea.utiful, dignified, 
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and touehing: and I eannot <:oneeive how 1\11'. l11adstone 
should make stringeney his one eharacteristic of these con- 
demnations, especially when after all there is here no con- 
demnation at all. 
3. Take, again, 1\11'. Gladstone's 15th-" That the aboli- 
tion of Tenlporal Po\ver of the POped0111 \vouid be highly ad- 
vantageous to the Church." Neither can I find in the Pope's 
Allocution any for111al condelllllíttioll \vhatever of this 
proposition, 111ueh le
s a "stringent" one. Even the 
Syllabus does 110 11101'e in the case of anyone of the 
eighty, than to call it an "error;" and what the Pope 
hÜnself says of this particular error is only this :-" 'Ve 
cannot but in p,lrtieular 
oar'n and rC1JT'Ol'C (lllonere et 
redarguere) tho
e \vho applaud the decree by ,vhieh the 
Roman Pontiff has been llespoiled of all the honour and 
diglli
y of his civil rule, and assert that the said decree, 
more than anything else, conduces, to the liberty and pros- 
perity of the Church itself."-Alloc., April 20, 1849.. 
4. 'rake another of his instances, the 17th, the "error" 
that "in eountries called Catholic the public exercise of other 
religions lllay laudably be allo\ved." I have had occasion 
to nlention already his 1110de of handling the Latin text of this 
proposition-viz., that, whereas the men \\yho were forbid- 
den the public exercise of their religion ,vere foreigners, 
who had no right to be in a country not their o\vn at 
all, and 111ight fairly have conditions imposed upon then1 
during their stay there; nevertheless 1\11'. Gladstone (appa- 
rently through haste) has left out the ,vord "hominihus 
illuc inTnljgrantihus," on \vhich so 111ueh turns. Next, as 
I have observed 
 Love, it ,vas only the 
uffcl'ance of their 
puhlie \yorship, and again of all \yorships \vhatsoever, ho\v- 
ever 111any and various, "\\'"hich the Pope Llan1ed; further, the 
the Pope's \vords did not apply to all States, but specially, 
and, as far a::; the Allocution goes, definitely, to N e\v Gra- 
nada. 
Ho\vever, the point I ,vish to insist upon here is, that 
there ,vas in this case no condemned proposition at all, but 
it ,vas lllerely, as in the case of Spain, an act of the Govern- 
ment ,vhich the Pope protested against. The Pope merely 
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t. ](l 1 hat (: \ 
rllll}(
nt that t]la.t w'f, aUIl ut h "r a(.t
 ,\.}tich 
thpy h
,d ('ol111l1ittt.d, gin t" hint v('ry g,-('at pain; that he haù 
e\lH
t.te(llH.tter lhillgH of tJU'Ill; that thp ,,"ray thpy "'('nt 
011 \vas an of a pi " . .; alul tlu.y 1.a<<1 hiH L ' t J ,,'ayer.'-J. };O}IlP- 
J.O\V, it H 1("nlH to Inc. strauge, fur any 01U' to calJ an "XPU"I- 
tuJati(Hl like thiH on.. of a 
pt of "extraordin:n-y (l"('lara- 
. n". ,'." 
tlOJ):; strIug "ut 'OHu '}llnatIOll'i. 
I anI "011 vi)) . .,1 that the Jnol'P th<, pr po-)ition
 anù thp 
refer 'Uf'CS contained in th<, Syllal nu:; arp f\xanll ned, t h(' DIO}' A 
Hignally "ill tllp ('hnrge hreak c1o\vn, hI'ought agalnHt t h'J 
1)01' I 011 0' "lliiull of it: a
 tu thos I l)ropo
itiollH \\ hi(.J. 
1lr. i lall
tol1e HP Icially H .le .tH, sonH
 of t hp}n I ha VI' 
alrl
a(ly take}) in hand, ana hut fe\v uf th('ln prescnt, any dif- 
fif'ulty. ' 
5. .As to those on 
[arri:1gc, I cannot folIo,," ì\Ir. 01'1(1. 
stonC'[i Inp:1ning IH'r(" \vhich SPènlH to lHP YCI) 'onfnscd, 
and it \vouhl I... gnlng out of th(' Jil)(1 of rClnal'k \"hi(-II I 
JliLVf. tra("pd out for lllysclf, (and. \vhich alrca(ly iH 1110ft" ("
- 
tend ,(I thaI) r 'oul(l \\'iHh), "'erc I to treat uf th 'nl. 
G. 11 iH fouri h Error, (fa ken frotH thp Eney('liea I) t ha t 
H J>apal judgment
 lint! decrees lllay, ,vithout Hin, 1, 
 di
- 
olteyed or ùiffered from," is a denial of the principle of 
IIooker's celebrated ,york OIl Ecclcsiastical Polity, and 
,vonId he condenlncd hy him a
 ,vell :IS hy th(1 }>op". 
And it is plain to COTIllion sense that no society Can f-;tancl 
if it:-; rulc':) are disoL 1ycd. '\That club or union \VOultlllot 
expel Illçnlhcr
 \y11o refused so to be hound 
 
7. .AHd tlH\5th,*8th,nnd
)thprùp()
ition:i art" nrcc

[tril'l 
(\rror
, if the 
ketch of Churth Polity dra\\ïl out ill fOl'ill(lr 
H('ctioll
 i
 true, and arc llce "'s
arily "ollsid 
l'Ca a"3 Buell ùy 
tho
c, as the Pop<', \\.ho nlaintain that j)olity. 
8. 'rhe 10tl1 Error, a
 othefR ,,,hi('h I ha,v(' TIotl{'t"'tl 
ahov{\ is a universal (that "in th' coufli,t of ht\v
, ti\ il 
:uHl eCtle
iUBtical, the ciyil huv should prevail "), UHa th ' 
!'O!)C do's Lut dl'uy a univeffotal. 
'* li'at11cr Co}criùgl", in }li
 Sermon on U The ...\b01uination of Dc nla- 
tion," observcs that, wh('r{'a
 Propn
ition 5th 
p('aks of "jura," 
'r r. Glarl- 
8toO(' translateg U eit.; jura." Viti. that SerulOu, and the H '[outh" for I)l'- 
cpmlwI", fOl" remarks on ,'arious of thcf!c rropo
ition
; but above all 

Igl". Uupallloup's works on the :3ubject, l\Ie
srs, 1Jurn'3 and Oates, 1 tj(j5. 
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9. 1\1:1". Gladstone's 11 th, \vhich I do not quite under- 
stand in his wording of it, runs thus :-" Catholics can 
approve of that system of education for youth which is sepa- 
rated from the Catholic faith and the Church's power, and 
\vhich regards the science only of physical things, and the 
outlines (fines) of earthly social life alone or at least prima- 
rily." Ho,v is this not an "Error 1" Surely there are 
Englishmen enough who protest against the elimination 
of religion from our schools; is such a protest so dire an 
offence to 1\11". Gladstone 
 
10. And the 12th Error is this :- That" the science of 
philosophy and of morals, also the la'v
 of the State, can 
and should keep clear of divine and ecclesiastical autho- 
rity." This too ,vill not be anything short of an error in 
the judgment of great numbers of our o\vn people. Is 
Bcnthamism so absolutely the Truth, that the Pope is to be 
denounced because he has not yet become a convert to it 
 
11. There are only two of the condemnations which 
really require a ,vord of explanation; I have already 
referred to them. One is that of 1\1:1". Gladstone's sixth 
Proposition, "Roman Pontiffs and Ecumenical Councils, 
have departed from the limits of their power, have usurped 
the rights of Princes, and even in defining matters of 
faith and morals have erred." These words are taken 
from the Lima Priest's book. \Ve have to see thell ,vhat 
he means by" the Rights of Princes," for the propo- 
sition is condemned in his sense of the ,yord. It is 
a rule of the Church in the condemnation of a book to 
state the proposition condemned in the ,vords of the book 
itself, without the Church being answerable for the words 
employed.

 I have already referred to this rule in my 


'* Propositiones, de quibus Ecclesia judicium suum prönunciat, duobus 
præsertinl modis'spectari possunt, vel absolute ac in se ipsis,:ve
relativè ad 
sensum libri et auctoris. In censurâ propositionis alicujus auctoris vel 
libri, EccleRia attendit ad sensum ab eo intentum, qui quidem ex verbis, 
ex totâ doctrinæ ipsius serie, libri textura et confirmatione, consilio, in- 
stitutoque elicitur. Propositio libri vel auctoris æquivocaesse potest, dupJi- 
cemque habere sensum, rectum unum et alterunl malum. Ubi contingit 
Ecclesiarl1.1 propositione,
 kujusmodi æquivocas absque p'ræviâ distinctione 
sensuum, configel'e, censura unicê cadit Ù1i :;ensum pe'i'ver8un
 libri vel auc- 
toris.-Tournely t. 2, p. 170, ed. 1752. 
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5th section. N o'v this Pril':-,t included among the 
rights of (1atholic princcb that of ùcpoðing Bishops 
from their sacred ßlilliðtry, of Jet .rlnining the iInpedi- 
Inents to marriage, of forming Episcopal see!=;, and of 
Leing free from tpiscopal (tuthority in spiritual mat- 
ten:;. "\Y]lCli, then, the l'roposition is condemned "that 
Popes had usurped the rights of l">rinccs;" \vhat is meant 
is, "the so-called rights of Princes," ,vhich "-el'û rl'al]r 
the rights of the Church, ill ;l
bulnillg ,yhich thcrc \\ a:i no 
u
urpatioll at all. 
12. The other propo
ition, :\11'. Gla<lstonc'R seventh, 
the candClllIuttion uf \yhich requires a remark, is this: 
"'fhc Chureh hað 11ut the Po\\ cr to crnploy force (vis 
inferenùæ) nor any temporal po,yer direct or indirect." 
'fhis is onc of a series of l
ropositions found in the 
\\-ark of !>rofc::ìsor K uytz, entitled, " Juris Eccll':-,iasti(li 
Iustitutioncs," all of ,vhich are ('unùclllne<l in the Pope'H 
Apostolic Lettcr of .c\.ugust 22, 1851. No\\
 hcre " cluploy- 
iug force " i
 not the I'ope's phrase Lut -Profc:,bor K uytz's, 
and the cundemnation is meant to run thus, ,. It is an 
error to say, \\
ith rrofe

or N uytz, that ,,
hat he calls 
'Clllployillg force' is not allo\vaLle to the Church." 

rhat this is the right interpretation of the "error" de- 
pends of courbe un a kno\vleJgc of the Profe:s
or's '\\
ork, 
\\"hich 1 ha,yc nevcr had an opportunity of seeing; but 
here I \\
ill set tlo,vn ,vhat the received doctrine of the 
Church is on ecclcsiastical punislnncnts, as btateù in a 
,york of the higheðt authurity, since it conH.
S to u
 "pith 
letter
 of approval fro1l1 Gregory X\TI. and Pius IX. 
U The opinion," says Cardinal Soglin., "that the coerciye 
po\ycr divinely h0:,to,\?cd upon the Church cun
ists in the 
infliction of spiritual punishmcnt
 alone, anJ not in corporal 
or tenlporal, seClllS more in harnlo11Y \yith the gelltlenes
 
of the Church. ....\.ccordingly I folIo\\? thcir jlHlg1nellt, \\-ho 
,yithdra"
 from the Church the corporal s"
ord, lJY ,yhich 
the hoay is dcstroyed or blood is shed. Pope Xieholad 
thus \\Titcs: c The Church has no s\\?ord Lut the bpiritual. 
She docs not kill, but givcs life, hence that ,vell-kllO\\ìl 
saying, 'Ecclcsia abhorret a s<.lnguinc.' nut the lighter 
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punishnlcnts, though tcnlporal and corporal, such as shut- 
ting up in a monastery, prison, floggjng, and others of the 
saIne kind, short of effusion of lJJood, the Church Jure suo 
can inflict."-(Institut. Jur., pp. 161,9, Paris.) 
And the Cardinal .quotes the words of Fleury, "'rhe 
Church has enjoined on penitent sinners almsgivings, 
fastings, and other corporal inflictions. . . Augustine 
speaks of beating \vith sticks, as sanctioned by the Bishops, 
after the manner of masters in the case of servants, par- 
ents in the case of children and schoolnlasters of scholars. 
Abbots Hogged n1unks in the \vay of paternal and domestic 
chastiselllent . . Inlprisonment for a set time or for life is 
11lentionec1 alnong canonical penances; priests and other 
clerics, \vho had been deposed for their I crimcs, heing 
committed to prison in order that they might pass the 
time to COlne in penance for their crime, \vhich thereby 
,vas \vithdra\vn fron1 thC' 111en10ry ûf the puhJic." 


But no,v I have to ans\ver one question. If \vhat ! 
.11ave said is substantially the right explanation to give to 
the drift and contents of the Syllabus, have not I to account 
for its making so much noise, and giving such deep and wide 
oftence on its appearance 1 It has already been reprobated 
by the voice of the '\vorld. Is there not, then, some reason 
at the bottom of the aversion felt by educated Europe 
to\vards it, which I have not mentioned 1 This is a very 
large question to entertain, too large for this place; but 
I ,viII say one ,vord upon it. , 
Doubtless one of the reasons of the excitelnent and dis- 
pleasure \vhich the Syllabus caused and causes so \videly, 
is the number and variet.y. of the propositions marked as 
errors, and the systematic arrangen1ent to \:vhich they \vere 
subjected. So large and elaborate a work struck the public 
mind as a ne\v law, moral, social and ecclesiastical, which 
,vas to be the foundation of a European code, and the 
beginning of a nevv world, in opposition to the social prin- 
ciples of the 19th century; and there certainly '\vere per- 
sons in high station '\vho encouraged this idea. \Vhen 
this belief '\vas_ once received, it became the interpretation 
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of t]IC ,,,hole 
'ylIahus through the 
igJ.ty P.'opo
itionR, of 
,vhich it rccolde,-l the errunt.'0l1S1ICb:i; a
 if they 'VtXe .111 
portions of Olle great schcwe of aggression. 'fLen, "'}H
U 
tIle public ,vas ùefiuitivelj ùirecte(l to the exalninatioH of 
thc:-'
 TIl(
sCS darntlal((', their drift and the meaning ûf their 
conJemnation WdS 8ure to Le luisunderstood, from tltC , 
jo'norauce, in the case of all but ecclesiastics, of the nature · 
(
Hl for('e of c
clesiasticallanguagc. 'fhe conùelnnalions hall 
heen published in the l)ope'
 Encyclicals and .AllocutioDfi in 
the cour::;c of the preceding eigh tecll year
, anll no oue had 
taken any llotice oftheu1; llO\V, \vhen they \yere brought all 
together, they on that very account luaùe a great sensation. 
Ne
t, that same fact seeluell in itself a justificatiol1, ,,-itlt 
mind
 alreaùy prejudiced, for expecting in each of the III 
something extraorùinary, and even hOBtiJe, to society; and 
then, again, ,,,hen they were examined one by one, cer- 
tainly their real sen:-3C ,vas often not obviou
, and could 
not be, to the intelligence of laytnen, high and lo\v, 
educated anù silnple. 
Another CirCUIlJstancc, ,vhich] arB Lot theolobrian enough 
to account for, is this,-that the 'YOrùillg of luauy of the 
erroneous propositions, as they arc drawn up in the Sylla- 
Lus, gives an apparent breadth to the ll1atter contlen)T1ed 
'\vhich is not founù in the Pope's own word
 ill his Allocu- 
tions and Encyclicals. Not that really there is any differ- 
ence bet,vcen the Pope's ,yords and Cardinal An tonelli's, 
for (a
 [ }lave 
ho,vn in various instante
) ,vhat the forrner 
says in the COllcrete, the latter .does but repeat in the 
ab::;tract; or, to speak logically ,yllell the Pöpe enunciates 
a.'i true the particular affirmative, "Ne\Y Granaùa ought 
to keep up the e
taLlishrl1ent of the Catholic l{eligiou," 
then (since its contraùictory i::; necessarily false) the Car- 
dinal declares," "To say that no Sta.te should keep up the 
establi::;hment of tIJe Catholic l{eligioll is an error." But 
there is a. dignity ullll 1Jeauty in the Pupe'B 0'\"\ n lauo-u30'e 
,vhich the l1ardinal'
 3L
tract Sy11ahus cannot haV'
 a
d 
this ga.ve to opponents a.n opportunity to declailn against 
the Pope, \vhich opportunity ,vas in DO ben::,e ,tfforded 
by ,vhat he 
aid himself. 
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Then, again, it must be recollected, in connexion with \vhat 
I have said, that theology is a science, and a science of a 
special kind; its reasoning, its method, its modes of ex- 
pression, and its language are all its o\vn. Every science 
must be in the hands of a comparatively fe\v persons- 
that is, of those \vho have made it a study. The courtB 
of law have a great number of rules in good measure 
traditional; so has the House of Con1nlons, and, judging 
by what one reads in the public prints, men must have a 
noviceship there before they can be at perfect ease in their 
position. In like manner young theologians, and still 
more those \vho are none, are sure to mistake in matters 
of detail; indeed a really first-rate theologian is rarely to 
be found. At Rome the rules of interpreting authorita- 
tive àocuments are known with a perfection which at thi
 
tinle is scarcely to be found e]se\vhere. Some of these 
rules, indeed, are known to all priests; but even this gene- 
ral knowledge is not possessed by laymen, much less by 
Protestants, ho\vever able and experienced in their o\vn 
several lines of study or profession. One of those rules I have 
had several times occasion to mention. In the censure of 
books, which offend against doctrine or discipline, it is 
a common rule to take sentences out of them in the 
author's own words, whether those words are in themselves 
good or bad,. and to affix some note of condelnnation to 
them in the sense in which they occur in the book 
in question. Thus it may happen that even \vhat seems 
at first sight a true statement, is condemned for being 
made the shelter of an error; for instance: "Faith 
justifies ,vhen it ,vorks," or " there is no religion "\vhere 
there is no charity," may be taken in a good sense; 
but each propositión is condemnel in Quesnell, because 
it is false as he uses it. 
A further illustration of the necessity of a scientjfic 
education in order to understand the value of Propositions, 
is afforded by a controversy which has lately gone on 
among us as to the validity of Abyssinian Orders. In 
reply to a document urged on one side of the question, it 
was allowed on the other, that, " if that dOCU1l1ent was to 
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Le read in the same ,yay as we Rhoulù. read any orùinary 
judO'lTICnt the interpretation which had heen given to it 
,va
 tl1c most ob\"iou
 ana natnral." "I3ut it "as well 
knO\Yll," it "pas saiù, "to those ,vIlo are fiuuiliar ,vith th. 
practical \\"orking of such decisions, that they are only 
interpreted ,,'ith 
afety in the light of certain rule
, ,,'hich 
urise out of \vhat is called the 
lylu.'; cllrÙ." And then 
SOllle of these rules ,\ ere given; first, " that to understand 
the rcallneaning- of :t decision, no Inatter how clearly set 
forth) ,\ e Rhould kno,v the nature of the difficulty or 
dubiu1J2, as it was understood by the tribunal that h'ld to 
decide upon it. Next, nothing but the direct proposition, 
in its nudest and severest sense, as distinguished from in- 
direct propositions, the grounds of the decision, or implied 
statenlents, is ruled by the judgment. Also, if there is 
anything in the ,varùing of a decision ,vhich appears in- 
consistent ,vith the teaching of an approyeù body of theo- 
logians, &c., the deci:-;ion is to be interpreted so as to leave 
Ruch teaching intact;" and so on:
; J t is plain th1.t the 
vie"
 thus opened upon us has further bearings than that 
for ,vhich I make use of it here. 
l'hese remarks on scientific theology apply also of course 
to its language. I have ernployed mysclf in illustration 
in framing a sentence, ,vhich ,,"ould be plain enough to 
any priest, but I think ,yould perplex any Protesta.nt. [ 
hope it is not of too light a character to introduce here. 
\Y" e "ill suppose then a theologian to '\\
rite as follo,vs:- 
" Holding, as ,ve do, that there is only rJlaterial sin in 
those ,vho, being itl'l..incibly ignorant.. reject the trut1l, 
thprefore in charity ,ye hope that they have the future 
portion of for'Jnal believers, as considering tha.t by 'l'irt7 e 
of their good faith, tbough not of the body of the faithful, 
they Ùnplicitly and 'Ùztcrprctati1.:ely bclieve \vhat they seelO 
to deny." 
"T})at sense "ould this statement convey to the mind 
of a nlcmLer of some I{eforn1ation Society or Protestant 
League 1 lIe \\'ould read it as follows, and cOl1
ider it i.ill 


... )Iout1J, XU\. aud Dee" 1873. 
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the more insidious and dangerous for its being so very 
unintelligible :-" Holding, as ,ve do, that there is only a 
very considerable sin in those ,vho r
ject the truth out of 
contumacious ignorance, therefore in charity we hope tbat 
they have the future portion of nominal Chrístians, as 
considering, that by the excellence of their living faith, 
though not in the number of believers, they believe with... 
out any hesitation, as interpreters- lof Scripture 1l what 
they seem to deny." 
No,v, considering that the Syllabus ,vas intended for 
the Bishops, ,vho ,vonld be the interpreters of it, as the 
need arose, to their people, and it got bodily into English 
ne\VSpapArs even before it was received at n1any an epis- 
copal residence, ,ve shall not be surprised at the COmlTIO- 
tion ,vhich accompanied its publication. 
I have Bpoken of the causes intrinsic to the Syllabus, 
"\vhich have led to nlisunderstandings about it. As to ex- 
ternal, I can be no judge nlyself as to ,vhat Catholics ,vho 
have means of kno,ying are very decided in declaring, the 
I tremendous power of the Secret Societies. I t is enough 
to have suggested here, ho,v a ,vide-spread organization 
like theirs 111ight malign and frustrate the n10st beneficial 
acts of the Pope. One matter I had information of myself 
frolll Rome at the tirne 1vhen the Syllabus had just been pub- 
lished, before there ,vas yet time to ascertain ho,v it would 
be taken by the ,vorld at large. No\v, the Rock of St. Peter 
on its snnlmit enjoys a pure and serene atmosphere, hut 
there is a great deal of lloman 7nalarlCt at the foot of it.. 
'Vhile the Holy Father ,vas in great earnestness and 
cha.rity addressing the Catholic ,vorld by his Cardinal 
l\Iinister, there ,vere circles of light-minded men in his 
city ,vho ,vere laying bets "\vith each other ,vhether the 
Syllabus ,vould "make a ro\v in Europe" or not. Of 
course it \vas the interest of those ,vho betted on the affir- 
mative side to represent the Pope's act to the greatEst 
di8advantage; and it ,vas very ea
y to kindle a tlarne in 
the mass of English and other visitors at Rome ,vhich 
,vith a very little nursing ,vas soon strong enough to 
take care of itself
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I
 heginning to speak of the \T atican Council, I :11n 
ohligcd frUIU cir 'Ulllstall<.:es to l)l'gin IJY f-\peah.in(f of 1 ny:.w If. 

rhc llJOHt unfounded and erroneuUS assertiUllf:; hayo puLli<.:ly 
lWl\u In:ult") ahout nlY sentiBu'nts to\\(u'tl
 it, aud as 'unfi- 
dcnt1y a
 th..y art' uIifonn(lt.t1. ()l1ly a. fc\v \\yceh.s :1f!O it "'tiS 
Htat )(1 ('attogorically Ly SOIll" allunrmou
 ('orn'SI)()ll( [Pl1t uf 
:1 Tj vf..)rpool paper, \\-ith rcf 'rCllt. 0 tu the prof-'pcct uf IllY 
uIHIertaking the taRk t)n \\yhi(.h 1 anI ll'J\V cn1l,loycd, that 
it "aI-', "in fact, under:-;tuot1 that at one tilTH." Ur. Kt,\\yman 
\\.as OIl the point of uniting \\-ith Dr. l)ollinger ana hiR 
party, anrl that it, n: O (ll1Ïrctl the eal'lle:-;t pen;uasiull of 
evenù 
11ll'lnLers of th.. UOID(lll Catholit" EpiðcoI,atc to pn'vcnt hinl 
1'1'0111 takiu ff that J:;t(1),"-all ullll1Ïtigatt.tl (tlHl nlo
t ri(li- 
,'ulou
 untruth in every \\yort1 uf it, nor \,",Hlld it 1)u "orth 
\\ hi],. to lloti,.o it here, eX('l'l't for itci COllIH'\iun \\'ith tho 

uhjt'(-L on ,,-hi.,h I :nl1 l'llteriug. 
nut the l'XplallatiolJ vf 
llth rl'portK al)(Îut lIlt' iH 
('
I:-;). 'riley ariHP fl'()nl forgetfulnf..':";s ou the piut (If thobe 
\rho "'pre
u 1 t helu, that. tl}(Orf' aro t \\y') sirl \
 of (., 'lef-\ia
ti('al 
:U'tH, t hat right l'JH Is (lf0 ofteH pro:-,e..utl.tl Ly ypry Ull- 
"orth) UH"aH
, (111.1 that ill ('OI1Hl'(ltlêllce t]}():""IC ,,-II 0, like 
InY
t.lf, opl'oc;:e a Blo.lc (If actioll, arc Hot uctc'-\'-\arily ()pp(l
e(1 
tu the i:'5:')l[c for ,,-hi.'h it haR l)cc]} :HIoptc.1. JacoL gaillca Lr 
\\Tong 111C:UIR It i:-; . 1t.:-,t inl'd l)le:--
i H.
. H \ 1l :l J'è not l
racli tt-S, 
\\ 110 arc of Israel," allt 1 there are palti 
all:-, (If ltollil' \\-ho 
have nut the sanctity and \\ i",d
)}ll of nOllle Ju'r::;elf. 
1 :l1n not f({t'lTiu CT tu aJl':thill ff \rhi(-h tu(,k 1 )!tH' \ 
t""'\ J;' 
,,"ithin the ,,-aJl:-; of tht' (toullt'il (.l1al111)('1':-; . of that of ('our:') , 
\\(' kilo". l10thillcr - Lut c\"t'U thuu,rh thill g :--. cwt:urr
d tIH'!l} 
.;:) , ...... 
\\'hi(.h it i
 Hot l'lca..;allt to tl\rl'll upon, tLat \\ oul(l lint 
:It (Ill atlt.t't, not I>>v an laair':-; In't'adth, tlu' Yalillit, (If 
the rc::;ultiug t Il'fini tÍOIl_ (lì") J ,",hall prct>t:nt]y ...ho"". \\Yha t 
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I felt deeply, and ever shall feel, \vhile life lasts, is the 
violence and cruelty of journals and other publications, 
"Thich, taking as they professed to do the Catholic side, em- 
ployed thelllselves by their rash language (though, of course, 
they did not nlean it so), in unsettling the ,,-eak in faith, 
thro\\
ing back inquirers, and shocking the Protestant mind. 
Nor do I speak of publications only; a feeling was too 
prevalent in many places that no one could be true to God 
and His Church, ,vho had any pity on troubled souls, or nny 
scruple of "scandalizing those little ones who believe in " 
Ch rist, and of "despising and destroying him for ,vhonl 
He died.". 
It "Tas this nlost keen feeling, ,vhich made 111e say, as I 
did continually, " I ,viII not believe that the Pope's Infalli- 
bility ,viII be defined, till defined it is." 

Ioreover, a private letter ofmine becamepu blic'property. 
That letter, to ,vhich 1\11'. Gladstone has referred with a 
compliment to me ,vbich I have not nlerited, was one of the 
most confidential I ever ,vrote in my life. I \vrote it to my 
o,vn Bishop, under a deep sense of the responsibility I should 
incur, ,vere I not to speak out to hiIn my whole nlind. 
I put the matter froln me when I had said my say, and kept 
no proper copy of the letter. To my disnlay I saw it in 
the public prints: to this day I do not kno,,?, nor suspect, 
ho,v it got there. I cannot \vithdra\v it, for I never put it 
for\vard, so it will remain on the colunlns of newspapers 
,vhether I ,viII or not; but I ,vithdraw it as far as I can, 
by declaring that it ,vas never meant for the public eye. 


1. So much as to my posture of 111ind before the De- 
finition: now I ,viII set do,vl1 ho\v I felt after it. On July 24, 
1870, I \vrote as follo\vs :- 
" I saw the new Definition yesterday, and am pleased 
at its moderation-that is, if the doctrine in question is 
to be defined at all. The tern1S are vague and comprehen- 
sive; and, personally, I have no difficulty in adnlitting it. 
The question is, does it con1e to lne ,vith the authority of 
an Eculllenical Council 
 
"Now tha primâ ,facie argument is in favour of its 
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havin ò that authority. 'fIH\ Council ,va
 legitiulatcly 
called; it 'v
(:-; JllOrè largely attcn<1e(l than any Coull
il 
1 Þefure it; (( nd iUllun1era},le pray
l'.'i frulll the \\ hole of 
CLri
tcIH.lulll, have preeedeJ aud attended it, autllllCl'ited a. 
happy i

uc of its pro 'ce{1illg
. 
" \Vere it not thcn for certain circunlstallCe
, nuder 
,ylÚt:h the Cuullcil ma,-h
 the t1cfinitiun, 1 HhuulJ re 'ei" e 
that definitiou at once. Evell af) it i
, if I ".erc ('aIled 
upon to profe
s it, I should Le ullal)le, cunsidering it c
nlle 
fruul thë Huly Father aud the cOllll'etent local authoritic
, 
at ullt'e tu rcfll
e tu do Su. On the uther hand., it 
allllot 
he dellicll that there are rea
on:; for a Catholic, till Letter 
infol'llled, to 
uf)l)enJ his j udgilleut 011 its validity. 
" \V c all kno\v that ever 
Úllce the opening ûf the 
Coulicil, there had been a 
trenuuus upp()
itiull to the dcfi- 
llitiou of the doctrine; and that, at the time \\-hen it \\'"as 
actually plli:)
ed, lllore than eighty Father
 aL::;entcd them- 
sel ve::; fruln the Council, and ,,-ould have nothing to do \yith 
its act. But, iF the fa
t l,e bU, that tIle Fathers \vere not 
lUlauilllou::;, is the definition valid 1 rrhi
 llCPCllÙS on the 
question \\yhethcr unauimity, at least lllural, is or is not 
llecc
;:,ary for its validity? .L\.s at prc::;cnt advised I think 
it is; l'ertainly Piub I\T. lays great strc

 on the ullallin1Ïty 
of the Fathcrö in the Council of 1'l'eHt. '.
uilnlH rebus 
IJcl'fectis,' he ðay
 in hi
 Dull of Pl'onluIgatioll, 'CU11- 
('ilium talltâ omniuln qui illi ÙLteI1lte1-ul,t cOllcordiâ perac- 
tU111 fuit, ut cun
CU
Uln plane (t Don
ino ctfectunl cbSC 
{'oIlðtiterit; idt-!ue ill llo:stri
 atque on1uium uculi
 ,aldè 
inD.-aLile fuerit.' 
"Far different haci Lecn the ca6
 no,v,-though the 
Cuulll'il is llùt yet finibhed. But, if I nlust no\v at oncë 
decide \vhat tu think of it, 1 öhould cUfl:-;ider that all turlleù 
on ,vhat the <.li

entient JJi:;holJS no\\ do. 
" If the y bl'narate and frO hOlllC ,vithout actinO' as a 
r b ð 
Lorly, if they act unly individually, or ab illdividuals, anù 
each in hib u'\711 \vay, thell I should nut recugnize in their 
oplJu:-;itioll to the nUljurity that furce, fu'llllleb
, and unity 
of yie\v, ,,-hich creates a real ea.sc of \Vilut oÍ' Dlul'al unani- 
ulity ill the Council. 


(} 
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" Again, if the Council continues to sit, if the dissen- 
tient Bishops more or less take part in it, and concur in its 
acts; if there is a new Pope, and he continues the poli('y 
of the present; and if the Council ternlinates ,yithout any 
reversal or modification of the definition, or any effective 
movement against it on the part of the dissentients, then 
again there \vill be good reason for saying that the want 
of a nloral unanimity ha.s not been made out. 
" And further, if the definition is consistently received 
by the \vhole body of the faithful, as valid, or as the ex- 
pression of a truth, then too it ,viII clainl our assent by 
the force of the great dictum, 'Securus judicat orbis terra- 
rum. ' 
" This indeed is a broad principle by ,,-hich all acts of 
the rulers of the Church are ratified. But for it, \ve nlight 
reasonably question some of the past Councils or their 
acts. " 
Also I \vrote as follo\ys to a friend, \yho \vas troubled 
at the way in which the dogma was passed, in order to 
place before him in various points of vie\v the duty of 
receiving it :- 
- "July 27, 1870. 
"I have been thinking over the subject which just 
now gives you and me \vith thousands of others, who care 
for religion, so much concern. 
"First, till better advised, nothing shall make me say 
that a mere majority in a Council, as opposed to a moral 
unanimity, in itself creates an obligation to receive its dog- 
matic decrees. This is a point of history and precedent, 
and of course on further examination I may find nlyself 
wrong in the view \vhich I take of history and precedent; 
but I do not, cannot see, that a majority in the present 
Council can of itself rule its own sufficiency, without SUCll 
external testimony. 
" But there are other means by which I can be brought 
under the obligation of receiving a doctrine as a dognla. 
If I am clear that there is a prinlitive and uninterrupted 
tradition, as of the divinity of our Lord; or where a higll 
probability drawn from Scripture or Tradition is partially 
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or pro LaLly ('OUill'In.d L) th' Chur 'h. Thus a particular 
Catholi · Dligbt Ùp so ncarly bure that the prolnise to }) 'tt'r 
in Scripture pro\ l":'-t that tit . illf
t1lil)ility of Pet 'I' is a llcces- 

ary t1ognld, êl"'t only to lu' kf\pt front holding it n
 Rue}} hy 
tll(\ [ll)s('uec of any judglll('nt on the p:ll"t of th(' Chur('h, so 
that th' pr'\scnt unanin1Ït) of th' Pop' ana 500 l1i:-;hops, 
('ven thouo-h no1 
ufli('ient to . Hl .titut 
 a formal S } 
notlal 
,:'\ 
net. \\
ul1la at on("1" pnt hin1 in th 
 1'0:"16011, nnd lay him 
uIl(lpr th(' ohligation, of r('('ciying the (]octrine aH a dognut, 
that iH, to receive it \,"ith it
 anathenu1" 
" ()r again, if nothing tlcfinit ,I) sufficicnt from Scrip- 
tl1rf\ PI" r:[raditioll ('an he brought to contradict a defini- 
tioll, tlH
 f
H.t of a legitinlat(' 
uperior having defined it, 
TIlaV 1)(\ an ohliO'ation in eon
cience to receive it \yith an 
,,- 0 
intcru
ù a
scnt. For nlyself, \ycr Hiuf'e I \yaH a Catholic, I 
have IH'\lù the Pope's infallibility as a Inattrr of theological 
opinion; at least, T see nothing in the J }efinition ""yhich 
nen'

:1rilr contradicts S('ripture, Tradition, or History; 
and the "DoC'tor Eeclesiæ," (as the Pope is styled Lr the 
Council of Flurrnf'c) lJid'3 Dle accept it. In this 
ase, I do not 
recci \"C it on the \yord of the Council, 1 Jut on the Pope's 
8elf-as
ertion. 
".A.ncl I C'onf('\ss, the fart that all along for so many 
centuries the Head of the Church and TC3rher of the faith- 
ful aud Viral' of Christ has becn allo"yed l)y God to as
ert 
virtuaHy his infallihility, is a grrat argument in favour of 
the validity of hi
 {'lainl. 
" Another ground for re<.:eiving thc dogma, still not 
upon the direct authority of the Council, or ,'áth accept- 
ance of the validity of it'3 act. per se, is the consideration 
that our 
lerciful Lord \youhl not care so little for His 
elect proplc, the llluititude of the faithful, as to allo,y their 
visihle Head, and such a large nUlnb '1' of Bishops to lead 
thenl into error, and an f\rror so serious, if an error. This 
considrration lcad
 me to a('cept the doctrine as a dogma, 
indirectly inrlced from the Council, hut not so much from a 
Council, as fronl thc Pope and a vcry large number of 
Bishop
. The question is not ,yhcthcr they had a right to 
Ì1nl'o
p, or even "gere right in iml)osing the rlogma. on the 
faithful; hut \yhether, haying donc so, I haye not an ohli- 
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gation to accept it, according to the maxim, 'Fieri non 
de buit, factum valet.' " 
rfhis letter, ,vritten before the minority had melted 
a,vay, insists on this principle, that a Council's definition 
would have a virtual claim on our reception, even though 
it were not passed concil1:ctriter, but in some indirect ,yay ; 
as, for, instance, to use .a Parliamentary expression, in 
general committee, the great object of a Council being in 
some ,yay or other to declare the judgnlent of the Church. 
I think the third Ecumenical ,viII furnish an instance of 
what I mean. There the question in dispute ,vas settled 
and defined, even before certain constituent portions of the 
Episcopal body had made their appearance; and this, "\\T"ith 
a protest of 68 of the Bishops then present against 82. 
When the renlaining 43 arrived, these did nlore than protest 
against the definition ,vhich had been carried; they actually 
anathematised the Fathers ,yho carried it, "Thos
 nunlber 
seems to have stood altogether at 124 against III ; and in 
this state of disunion the Council ended. How then ,,:ras its 
definition valid 1 By after events, ,yhich I suppose must 
be considered conlplenlents, and integral portions of the 
Council. The heads of the various parties entered into 
correspondence with each other, 1nd at thr end of t\yO 
years their differences "rith each other ,vere arranged. 
There are those ,,
ho have no belief in the authority of 
Councils at all, and feel no call upon thenl to discrinlinatc 
between one Council and another; but Anglicans, ,vho are 
so fierce against the Vatican, and so respectful to,vards the 
Ephesine, should consider ,vhat good reason they have for 
swallowing the third Council, ,vhile they strain out the 
nineteen the 
The Council of Ephesus furnishes us ,vith another re- 
mark, bearing upon the Vatican. It was natural for Inen 
,vho ,vere in the minority. at Ephesus to think that the faith 
of the Church had been brought into the utmost peril by 
the definition of the Couneil ,vhich they had unsuccessfully 
opposed. They had done so frolll their conviction that that 
definition gave great encouragenlent to religious errors in 
the opposite extreme to those ,yhich it condelllnecl; and, in 
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faet, T think that, hUlnaulv Rpt'akin cr , th · ppril ',Wi extrcD1C. 
'The e' ellt proved it tu 1J ' "0, \vh 'u t\\ ent}" ycar:; aftcr\\-anL 
another "ouncil" as held undcr the 
uc ' 
"":-\or:-; of the luajo- 
ritv :1t Ephesu:-, aUt 1 t arri ,.l trilunphantl r t he N
 v('ry errors 
,,"hosp t'\ entuaJ 
Ut'('C
S hall lH:cn predit.;tp(ll)y the TIiinurity. 
Hut !>rovitlt'IHT i
 He' el' \\.autwg to J Ii:; Chm'('h. bt. Leo, 
the l)opt: uf the clay, interfered. ,,-ith th
 her ,ti('al Council, 
and the iUlll)vatill,!.{ party ""ad stuppcù in its ('ar't'r. Its 
:H't
 "ere ('alh.:ellcl1 at tIt "\ great Coulleil of Chalecdon the 
}1'ourth El'uTIll'nieal, ,,111('11 "
:1
 held ullder tIlt" Pop..'s gui- 
dalu.c, (Hid, without of ('ourSe tonehiug the definitiuu uf the 
'fhinl, ,,"hich had Leell settl '(1 Ollt for all, trin1ll1 .d. th ) 
halall 'C of doct rill' l)y t'0111 plctin,g it, an{ll'xcludcu for eypr 
frun1 thp Church thU:-)l' errors ,yhich :'3ccIDcd to have rct:eiyed 

Oln(1 
i.tnctiull at Ephe:..;u:--. 'fherc i
 nothing uf cour
c that 
loan he rever:-,ed in the '
atican definitiolls; Lut, 
huuld the 
lleed ari"" " (\\"hi('h is not li:kely,) to set right a fals 
 iut 
r- 
prctatioll, another L '0 ,,
ill Lc givcn u
 for the u
cnsi()n; 
" ill n1011tè Don1ilLu
 videùit." 
In thi
 relllark, lllade for the 1Jcncfit of thu::;e ,yho need 
it, as I do not lllr""ülf, I shelter rnYðelf under the follo\\-illg 
] Þassage of 
Iolina, \\ hich a friend has pointed out to 111e :- 
" Though the lll)ly Chost h:18 al"yays been pré:,>cnt to the 
Church, to hinder error ill her definition8, and in con:-;e- 
queucc thcy arc all mo
t true and con"isteut, yet it is uot 
therefore to b \ denied, that Gud, \VhCll auy luatters have 
to be aefined, requires of the Church a .o-operation and in- 
vcstigation (}f thu:,ü lnatters, and that, in proportion tv the 
quality ûf tIll) mell '\9ho meet together in Council
, to the 
iUVésti(ratioll antI ùilio'cnce ,,-hich is a l J I )lieù ana the O'reater 
o 0 ' b 
ur h:
",,
 cxpericnce tlllll kno\\"lcdgc \,-hich i:3 po

c
sed lUOl'e 
at one tilHe than at other tin1CR, definitions more ur Iphs 
perspicuou
 art:) <.11':1\\-n up and n1:1ttcr:) an' defined lliore 
exactly (nul cOlupletely at one time than at other tirue
. . . . 
And, ,vherea
 Ly (li:'5putations, per::; 'verillg rcaclinO', luedita- 
tion, and lllycstigatioll of D1attcrs, there is ,,"ont to L) 
illcreased in cour
 
 uf time tIle kllO,,
Ictlg' and ullllerstand- 
ing of the baIDe, al1(l thp Fathers of thp latr'r C()UIH'il
 arf' 
a::,
istcd by the in,.c::;tigatiuu and defiuition:; of the furmer, 
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hence it arises that the definitions of later Councils are 
,vont to be more lunlinous, fuller, more accurate and exact 
than those of the earlier. Moreover, it belongs to the later 
Councils to interpret and to define more exactly and fully 
what in earlier Councils have been defined less clearly, fully, 
and exactly." (De Concord. Lib. Arbit., &c.) xiii. 15, p. 59.) 
2. The other main objection to the Vatican Council is 
founded upon its supposed neglect of history in the decision 
which its Definition enlbodies. This objection is touched 
upon by IVIr. Gladstone in the beginning of his Pamphlet, 
where he speaks of its " repudiation of ancient history," and 
I have an opportunity given me of noticing it here. 
He asserts that, during the last forty years, "more 
and more have the assertions of continuous uniformity 
of doctrine" in the Catholic Church "receded into scarcely 
penetrable shadow. 1\lore and more have another series 
of assertions, of a living authority, ever ready to open, 
adopt, and shape Christian doctrine according to the 
times, taken their place." Accordingly, he considers that 
a dangerous opening has been made in the authoritative 
teaching of the Church for the repudiation of ancient truth 
and the rejection of ne,v. Ho,vever, as I understand him, 
he withdraws this charge from the controversy he has 
initiated (though not fronl his Pamphlet) as far as it is 
aimed at the pure theology of the Church. It" belongs," 
he says, "to the theological domain," and "is a matter unfit 
for hinl to discuss, as it is a question of divinity." It has 
been, then, no duty of luine to consider it, except as it 
relates to matters ecclesiastical; but I am unwilling, ""yhen 
a charge has been made against our theology, though un- 
supported, yet unretracted, to leave it altogether without 
reply; and that the more, because, after renouncing " ques- 
tions of divinity" at p. 14, nevertheless Mr. Gladstone 
brings them forward again at p. 15, speaking, as he does, 
of the" deadly blows of 1854 and 1870 at the old, historic, 
scientific, and moderate school" by the definitions of the 
Immaculate Conception and Papal Infallibility. 
1\11". Gladstone then insists on the duty of "maintaining 
the truth and authority of history, and the inestimable value 
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of thr hi
toric spirit ;" and so far of 'our
 a I havc thc plca- 
Rllrp of h(':.rti]y ngrcping "yit h hin1. ...\
 the Church 1:') a 
f'[l(Ted U1Hl (liyine cr('atioJI, ;"'0 in likp nlann('r ]ll'r history, 
\\"ith it
 ""oudcl'ful cyolutioll of C'Ytant
 the t hrOll (f of OTeat 
, h b 
al.tor
 \\"ho have a part in it, and its lllUltifol'lll literature, 

tainctl though its ann:llf.:. nr a "yith Inunan ::;in and rrror, 
ana rl'('ol'de(l on }IO 
yr-;1('m, :1ncl h) uninspir( ò author:::, Htill 
i
 a r..;a Tea ,york al
o; and tho
e ",ho Illake light of it, or 
<li
trust its lcssons, in('ur a grave rCf'poll"il)ility. IJut it is 
not eYery onp \\,ho ('an l'e
t<l itR pagcs rightly ; au(l ('ertailùy 
1 c'anJH)t follo\v 1\11'. Glnd
tollr's r(,:1(1ing of it. lip is too 
"ycll inforn1ed in(1('ed, tc)o large in his knu\yledgc, too aeute 
and 'onlPl'chcnsive in his vic\\ys, }Jot to Lave .tn actluaint- 
anee "yith history far beyond the run of CYCll highly 
l'ducatcd n1f1n ; still, ,yhrn he aecu
r;-, us of d('ficicnt atten- 
tion to histOlY, OJlp ('annot help d
J,,-illg, \\yhcthei. Ill' docs 
llot, as a 1l1attf'r of ('OUl'
e, take for grantcd as true the 
prÏIll'iple
 for u
illg it fan1Ïliar ,,,,ith Protestant flivillcs, and 
tlcllicd hy our o\\
n, and in consequclH'e ".hcthcr hiR inl- 
IJcnrhmpnt of u
 does not rc
olv(' it:-'l,lf into tlH
 fact that he 
i
 J )rotestilllt 3-11(1 'vc arc Catholi('
. Nay, ha:-; it occurred 
to hÏ1n that pcrhaps it is the fact, that ,ye hayc yie\\
s on 
the relation of History to Dogma different fronl tlJo,:;c \\yhich 
I )rotestantR maintain 1 And is he so certain of the facts of 
J listory in dl,tnil, of their relcYilll('Y, ana of their drift, a"; 
to have a right, I do not say to haye an opinioll of his o\yn, 
l)ut to pul)lish to the \\yorld, on hi
 O\YlJ ,,"arrant, that \\yc 
hayc "rt'lH.H1iatcd an('ient hi
torr 1" lIr puh1i('1y ehnrgcs 
U
, not n1ercly "yith having "negllaetcd" it, ur "garhlell" 
its cyitlcnce, or ,,
ith haying cOlltra(licted certain ancicnt 
usages or doctrincs to ,yhich it Lears \\
itncss, but he says 
" repudiated." Hp could not h
n. (' used a Rtronger tern1, 

upposing thl a \T atiean Couneil hlld, hy a fornlal aet, cut 
it:-;elf off fronl carly times, iusteaù of profe

ing, as it docs 
(hypocritically, if you \\yill, l)ut still professing) to speak 
"supported hy lloly Seripturc and the dccrerH hoth of pre- 
ceding I )Ol'l'
 Hl1d General Council
," and" faithfully adhering 
to the a horiginal tradition of the Church." Uught anyone 
but an oculatus testis, a IDan ,,
hosc profcsbion "yas to 
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acquaint himself ,yith the details of history, to clainl to 
himself the right of bringing, on his o,,,,n authority, so ex- 
treme a charge against so august a po,yer, so inflexible and 
rooted in its traditions through the long past, as :ßlr. Glad- 
stone ,voulc1 adlnit the Roman Church to be 1 
Of course I shall be reminded that, though 1\11". Gladstone 
cannot be expected to speak on so large a department of 
kno"Tledge ,vith the confidence decorous in one "Tho has 
made a. personal study of it, there are others ,vho have a 
right to do so; and that by those others he is corroborated 
and sanctioned. There åre authors, it may be said, of so 
commanding an authority from their lenrning and their 
honesty, that, for the purposes of discussion or of contro- 
versy, ,,-hat they say may be said by anyone else "Tjthout 
presumption or risk of confutation. I ,,-ill never say a ,yord 
of my o,yn against those learned and distinguished men to 
whom I refer. No: their pr
sent. "Thereabout, ,,-hereyer it 
is, is to me a thought full of melanchol)T. It is a tragica} 
event, both for thenl and for us, that they have left us. It 
robs us of a great pTestige; they bave left none to take 
their place. I think them utterly ,yrong in "That they 
have done and are doing; and, moreoyer, I agree as little 
in their vi e,y of history as in tll eir acts. Extensive as may 
be their historical kno,yledge, I have no reason to think 
that they, nlore than 1\11'. Gladstone, "Tould accept the posi- 
tion ,vhich History holds among the Loci Theolog'loci, as 
Catholic theologians detern1ine it; and I am denying not 
their report of facts, but their use of the facts they report
 
and that, because of that special stand-point from ,,,,hich 
they vie"T the relations existing bet,,"een the records of 
History and the enunciations of Popes and Councils. They' 
seem to me to expect fron1 History more than History can 
furnish, and to have too little confidence in the Diyine Pro- 
mise and Providence as guiding and determining those 
enunciations. 
"Thy should Ecclesiastical Histor)T, any more than the 
text of Scripture, contain in it " the ,,-hole counsel of God T' 
'Vhy should private judgnlent be unla"yful in interpreting 
Scripture against the voice of authority, and yet be lawful 
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ill th.. int(\rpr('tatioll of I fistorr. rrhl'l"l' arp tho"\' "\\"h J 
Iliak \ short ""Ol'k of (1 Ut .
tiollS :-,u,.h :1:- t 11..:--" l)y (lpnyjng 
authoritati\ \ jntt'rpl' 'tatioll a1t u g\'tlH'l'; that is thcir l)l'i- 
yat,. C'OIU'('rn, allcl un 011' Ita' it right t ilHluÌl'P iutu their 
n'a:--()lI for 
() (loing; l,ut thl' ('a;-,(' \\ uIcl 1,. òiffl'l'Cllt \,Oel' I 
f-:1H'h n JHall tv culllP fOl'\\Oê'l'tll)u1)li('ly, dllll to arraign othc'l':-', 
".ithout first t'ollfu t iug tIll air t h('oiogicli I J II (f' IItbllr, for 
rt,!>lHliating Li"tC)r
, or for l't'pu(liatillg tbe> nil,}... 
F( r nlr
l.lf, I \\.oul<l ::;Ï111p1r 'vIlf > .
 that n (loctrin(\ )f 
t hl. \ 11l1r(,h ('an h,\ rigorouHly pro\. .d )))'" hist( 'ric'al .yi(l 'n . 
; 
11l1t at tht' t--aIIH. tinl'> that no d(wtrin
 (.an 1", :--inlply c1i:-,proyc(l 
1))'" it. Jfi
tori('al e,
idl'n('c I'l'a(.hp:-, :1 (.t.rtaill 
-tlY, Inu}t' or 
l(\
s, to,vards a proof of thc Catholic ùo .trine,;; oftellnei.u'ly 
th(\ \\-holc ,yay; SOlllCtilllCS it go's only so far :1-:; to point 
in thrir direction; ðOll1ctinlcS thpre i:-1 only an ah:)cll' of 
('yidcn('e fur a l'ulll'lusion contrary to th..'n1; nay b0I11c..- 
time' th('1'(' is an apparpnt It'aninh of tht. l'vÌcl,,'n('e to a 
contrary 'oll<.:lu
ioll, ,,-hich ha
 to b 
 cxpiaillctl ;-in all f'XS 'S 
thcrp iR a. Inargin left for the cxerc.j e of faith in th, ""o1'd 
of the Church. II. ".ho belicvcR th(. dogma") {)f tb(
 Chur'h 
ou]y hreausC' he has rea!'oI1ed thrm out of (Iistory, i'i 

 'ar 'cl) a ratholÏ<.
. It is thc Chur('h's USe of II i
tory 
in ,,-hich the t!atho1ic bclieYc
; and 
h 
 u
es other illforul- 
ants :1]
o, S 'ripturr, 'fradition, the cc .1"'sia:-;tic
11 scn
 \ or 
<þPÓJ?]p.<<, and a f-.ulJtIl' ratiocinati, è po\yer, "\yhich in it
 origin 
iH a fliYine gift. '1'lll'rl' i
 nothing uf lHJndagc or "renun- 
eiation of lllental fr \etlolll " ill this vie"., any morc than in 
thr ('PIlY 'rts of the .L\postll\
 L 
li 'ying "'hat the Apo tIcs 
n1ight prca('h t() then1 or tc:u.h thcJn out of Scripturp. 
\Yhat ha
 ltct'lll--aitl of ] Li
tor'''' in rt>lation to the forn1:11 
J 
lJefillitioll' of the rhurch, applies :t 1:;0 to the excf(.i:--c:-, of 
llatioC'ination. Our Iogieal po\\"er:" too, being a gift frolll 
(
o(l, lllny ('lailll to haye thcir infornlations l'CSp .t.a; ana 
l
rotc
hHlt:-, :-,(tll1etin1p:--, ael'u....... ()ur thcologian:--, for ill
tall .e, 
the nlt.c1icvdl schoolmen , of hayinO' n
e(l thenl in divinp 
" 
Dlatt(,l'ð a little too treely. .uut it has cycr hc.rn our te[1ch- 
ing an.1 our prot(,
t that, 3') tlu>rc arc doctrincs ".hich lie 
l.cyond the direct cyidcnce of history,:--o thcre are doc- 
trilICð "hit.h trau!-'ccnd thc t1i;-'l'Úyrric:--. of rCit:--on; and , 
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after all, ,vhether they are more or less recommended to us 
by the one infoI'n1ant or the other, in all cases the imme- 
diate motive in the mind of a Catholic for his reception of 
them is, not that they are proved to hin1 by Reason or by 
History, but because Revelation has declared them by means 
of that high ecclesiastical l1Iag1:steriunt ,vhich is their 
legitimate exponent. 
'Vhat has been said also applies to those other truths, 
1\'ith which Ratiocination has more to do than History, 
,vhich are sometimes called developments of Christian doc- 
trine, truths which are not upon the surface of the Aposto- 
lic depositu1n-that is, the legacy of Revelation,-but ,vhich 
from time to tin1e are brought into form by theologians, and 
sOlnetin1es have been proposed to the faithful by the Church, 
as direct objects of faith. No Catholic ,vonld hold that 
they ought to be logically deduced in their fullless and 
exactness froln the belief of the first centuries, but only 
this,-that, on the assun1ption of the Infallibility of the 
Church (,vhich ,yill overcon1e every objection except a contra- 
dictionill thought), there is nothing greatly totrythereasonin 
such difficulties as occur in reconciling those evolved doctrines 
,vith the teaching of the ancient Fathers; such develop- 
Inent being evidently the ne,v form, explanation, trans- 
forn1ation, or carrying out of 
;hat in substance 
"'as held 
from the first, ,vhat the Apostles said, but have not recorded 
in writing, or ,vould necessarily have said under our cir- 
cumstances, or if they had been asked, or in vie\\r of certain 
uprisings of error, and in that sense really portions of the 
legacy of truth, of ,vhich the Church, in all her n1embcrs, 
lut especially in her hierarchy., is the divinely appointed 
trustee. 
Such an evolution of doctrine has been, as I ,yould nlain- 
tain, a law of the Church's teaching from the earliest 
times, and in nothing is her title of "semper eadem " more 
remarkably illustrated than in the correspondence of her 
ancient and modern exhibition of it. As to the ecclesias- 
tical Acts of 1854 and 1870, I think "Tith 1\1r. Gladstone 
that the principle of doctrinal clevelopn1ent, and that of 
authority, have never in the proceedings of the Church 
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1) }cn sO freely ancl largely uscd a
 iu the Definitioll'i then 
proluul(rateJ to tht' faithful; lnlt I (leuy that at eith)1" 
titHe th
 te:itimullY of hi:;tory "a
 rCl'ucIiated or perverted. 
'rIJP utInc ':it that can ùc fairl) 
aid hy an opponent agaiu:-st 
the theolo::,ieal a }ci
Ûon:-) of thu
' years i
, that autccc- 
dcutly to the evcnt, it might appear that th 're \\'cre no sutli- 
cicnt hi
torit:al ground:-; in l)chalf of either of thcrn-I (Iu 
not Incan for a p 'r
un'd l)clief ill either, hut-for the purpu::,c 
of convcrtinO' a d(tctrillC 101lg exi:-;ting in thc Chureh into a 
lloama, an({' making it a portion of the Catholic 01' }Cù. 
'rhi
 
l<l, cr
e alltieipatioll ""as proveù to bt- a mi:5take by 
the fact of the definition being m
llle. 
:3. IIeI':) J "yill say ju
t a fe\\ words on the case of 
Pope I Ionoriuc;, \\"hose condenluatioll Ly anathenla in tbc 
6th Eculllcni('al Council, is certainly a. strong fll.i fLtl je(C1.e 
argument again
t th,> PO}JP'S doctrinal infallil)ility. 1 Tis 
case is thi::; :-Sergiu
, Patriar
h of COJlstantillo}!le, favoureù, 
or rather did not condelllll, a doctrine concerning our 
Lord's Person ,\-hi('h aftcl'\vard::; thc sixth Council pro- 
nounced to 1e heresy. lfe cunsulted Pope I lunoriu:-- upon 
the ,-,uhject, \yho in t\YQ fornlal lettel
 declared hib (\ntire 
concurrcnce ,,-itb Sergius's opinion. Honuriu:-5 di}ù in 
peacè, hut, more than forty year::; after him, thc 6th Ecunlc- 
ni
al Council ,,"'as held, "yhich condp1l1ued hilll as a heretic 
on the score of tho::,e t,,
() letters. 
rbe 
inlple quC'
tion i:" 
,,-hether thc heretical do('unlent
 proceeded ii'onl hinl as an 
infallible authority Ol
 as a priyate ni::;hop. 
Now J ObSCfy.e that, "yhcrcac; the ,THtiean Council 11a:> 
dctrrnlilleJ that the POpè is infallible unly ,,-hen hc 
peak:s 
u catll(Ælrâ, and that, in order to BIJeak {X catllcdrll, he 
mu
t at least speak " as exerci::;ing the office of Pa:5tor and 
Doctor of all Christians, defining, l)y yirtue of hi;:, .L\pO:i- 
tolieal authority, a doctrine ,,-hcthpr of faith or of 111oral:; 
fOf the acc('ptance uf the univcrf'al rhurl'h" (though 'Ir. 
Gladstonc strangely say
, p. 34, "1'her} is no l'
taLlL,-,hcù or 
acccpted dl.fillitioll of the phrase ex catlL )dr(") froIll thi:i 
Pontifiea] and dugnlati(' explanation of the phrase it fol- 
lo"'-
, that, "hate" er HÛII01'iu:-, said in an
n\Ycr to Serf,rius, 
and ,yhatcver hc held, hi
 'yord:-; \yere nut e
 cathedrú, and 
ther(.forp did not lJroccc(l fronl hif-; infa11ihility 
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I say so first, because he could llo.t fulfil the above 
conditions of an ex cathedrâ utterance, if he did not ac- 
tually mean to fulfil thenl. The question is unlike the 
question a bout the Sacraments; external and positive acts, 
,vhether lllaterial actions or fornlal ,yords, speak for thenl- 
selves. Teaching on the other hand has no sacramental visible 
signs; it is Inainlya question of intention. 'Vho ,vould 
say that the architriclinus at the ,yedding feast ,vho said, 
^ " Thou hast kept the good ,vine until no'v," was teaching 
the Christian world, though the ,,"'ords haye a great ethical 
and evangelical sense 
 \Vhat is the worth of a signature, 
if a man does not consider he is signing 
 The Pope can- 
( not address his people East and 'Vest, North and South, 
,,
ithout meaning it, as if his very voice, the sounds fronl 
his lips, could literally be heard fronl pole to polc ; nor can 
he exert his "Apostolical authority" ,vithout kno,ying he 
is doing so; nor can he dr::nv up a fornl of ,vords and use 
care and make an effort in doing so accurately, vyithout 
intention to do so ; and, therefore, no words of Honorius pro- 
ceeded from his prerogatiye of infallible teaching, ,yhich ,vere 
not accolllpanied ,vith the intention of exercising that prero- . 
gative; and ,vho ,yill dream of saying, be he Anglican, 
Protestant, unbeliever, or on the other hand Catholic, that 
I Honorius in the 7th century did a.ctually intend to exert 
w , that infallible teaching yoice which has been dogmatically 
l recognized in the nincteenth 
 
"\Vhat resenlblance do these letters of his, ,,"'ritten almost 
as private instructions, bear to the "Pius Episcopus, Seryus 
Servorum Dei, Sacra approbante Concilio, ad lJeT"petuan
 {rei 
'fnerlLOria1n," ,yith the" Si quis huic nostræ definitioni contra- 
dicere, (quod Deus avertat), præsunlpserit, anathernct sit" of 
the Pastor Ætern
tS 
 "That to the "\T enerabilibus fratri- 
bus, Patriarchis, primatibus, Archiepiscopis, et Episcopis 
'llniversis," &c., and with the date and signature, "Datum 
Romæ apud Sanctum Petrunl, Die 8 Dec. anno 1864, &c. 
Pius P.P. IX." of the Quantâ curâ? 
Secondly, it is no part of our doctrine, as I shall say 
in lllY next section, that the discussions previous to a 
Council's definition, or to an ex Cathed1'1â utterance of a 
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Pope, arc inf;:ùlihle, au( 1 the
c letter:; of IIollorius 011 their 
vcry face are nuthin
 Illure than purtiollH of a (lÏdcu;:;
ion 
,yith n vie\\y to &ulllC final dc('isioll. 
For thc:-.c t\yU I'l'i.i:-;ul1:i the ('undemnation of J fOllorius 
by the Cuuncil in 110 :-'ClJ:;C <:ulllprun1Í:;cs thc (lo('tril1c of 
Papal Illfallihilit). At the UtU1U"5t it only <<lccitlCd that 
1 r ouoriu$ ilJ hi:.; O\\ïl persun "as a heretic, \\
hich is iucon- 
Ri:--.tcn1 ,yith no Catholic cloctrinc; hut ".C Inay rather hope 
ancl helieve that the anathellla fell, not upun hilI!, hut upun 
his letters ill their uhjecti, e SCll:-5e, be llut intcucling per- 
sonally \\
hat hiB lettcrB legitÏ111ately cxpre::s
ed. 
4. I hayc one nlore re111ark to luake upon the argu- 
n1cntatiye method by ,yhich the 'TatiCi.lll Council "Ya
 t.:ar- 
l"Oiccl on to it
 llefillition. 
rhe ]>aðlu/" 
.h"tefru"1f
 rcfer:; to 
various \yitnes;:;es as <:ontributin o ' their cyiJence to\\Yt.u.ds 
o 
the dctern1Ínation of the ('onte11ts of the depo
iturn, buch 
tlH 'fraditioll, the Fathers and Councils, Hi
tory, and e
pc- 
cinlly Scripture. For instance, thc ßull, :",pe<lh.:-' uf the 
Go
pel (" juxta Evangelii te
tiIl1onia," (.. 1) and uf Scripture 
" Jnanife
ta S.S. Scripturarunl doctrina," c. 1 : " apcrti::; S.S. 
Litcrarulll tcstimoniis," c. :3. "B.
. Scripturis conscntanea," 
c. 4.) .L\.nd it lays an especial streð
 on three pnb
agé;-, uf 
Scripture in purticular-viz., "Thou art Peter," &e., ,1 at- 
the,v xvi, 16-19; "I have prayed for thee," &c., Lukc 
.. 3 0 1 " [ -;' 1 1\1 1 " & J I . -- 
XXII., 
 _, aue 
 ee( y sleep, TC., û HI XXI., 1:)-1 i. 
Now I ,vish all ohjcctor8 to our method of lei.l
oning 
fronl Scripture \\
ould vie\v it in the light of the follo"ing 
pa
sagc in the great philosophical "
ork of Butler, ni
hop 
of Ourhnm. 
IIc,vritc
 as follu\vs-" .L\.s it is o"llecl the \VhOle 
chclne 
of Scri]!ture is not yet ullderstoo(l, so, if it ever COnlC:i to 
1e understood, ùefol'e the 'restitution of all thillg
,' and 
,,
thout miraculou
 interpositions, it IllUst lJe ill the sallle 
,yay as natural knu\vledge is conle at, by the cuntinuance 
and progress of learning and of liùerty, and by particular 
persons attending to, comparing, and pursuing intinlatiollS 
scattered up and do,v"n it, ,vhich are overlooked alld dis- 
regarded l)y the generality of the "
orhl. For thi:-; is the 
"
ay in \\yhich all Ï1l]prOVenIent
 are made by thoughtful 
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men tracing on obscure hints, as it were, dropped us by 
nature accidentally, or which seem to come into our minds 
by chance. Nor is it at all incredible that a book, ,vhich 
has been so long in the possession of mankind, should contain 
many truths as yet undiscovered. For all the same phe- 
nomena, and the sanle faculties of investigation, from 
,vhich such great discoveries in natural knn\vledge have- 
been made in the present and last age, were equally in the 
possession of mankind several thousand years before. And 
possibly it might be intended that events, as they come to 
pass, should open and ascertain the meaning of several 
parts of Scripture," ii. 3, vide also ii. 4, fin. 
'Vhat has the long history of the contest for and 
against the Pope's infallibility been, but a gro"ring insight 
through centuries into the meaning of those three texts, to 
which Ijust no,v referred, ending at length by' the Church's 
definitive recognition of the doctrine thus gradually mani- 
fested to her? 


1 j ì 
(
 , 
, .J r- ".'1 
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 9 'filE ,.\ TIC.\X DEFI
ITIOX. 
No". I an1 to 8peak of th(' , ati('an definition, l)r \\"hicb 
the doctrine of the Pope's illfallihility ha'3 Lc 'Olnc d fi e, 
that is, a truth neces;:;ary to Le Lclieycd, a
 heing Ï1lt.lu(led 
in the original diyinc revclation, for tho:,e terlll:-', rûycla- 
tiOll, depos1.tun
, dO,gnla, and defid(J, arc eorrelatives ; au(1 I 
begin ,,"ith a renlark \vhich SUggCHt:-; the (lrift of all I lut\ e 
to Ray ahout it. It is this :-that so difficult a yirtu\' is 
faith, even \vith the special grace of God, in pr(Jportion as 
the reason is exercised, so difficult is it to a
sent in\\.tu
ùly 
to propositions, yerified to us neither or re
on nor 
experience, but depending for their reception on the \yortl 
or-the Church as God's oracle, that I')he ha
 èyer sho\\11 the 
utmost care to eontraet, a
 far as pos:;iLle, the range of 
truth!'> and the sense of propositions, of \\.hich she òClllalldd 
this absolute reception. "1-'he Church," Hays Pallayicini, 
" as TItI' as nlay he, has eyer abstainetl fronl impo:-.ing upon 
the lllinc1s of men that COnlll1tlnc1nlcnt, the In08t arduoud 
of the Christian La\v-yiz., to believe oL"cure lllatt -1':-; 
\vith0ut doubting. "
t- To co-operat
 in this charitable duty 
has been on0 special \vork of hcr theologian
, and rules arc 
laid do\vn by hcr
elf, by tradition, and by custonl, to assist 
them in the task. She olllr 
petlk
 \\-hen it is llcrc",;:;ary 
to Hpeak ; hut hardly has she :-,poken out nlagisteriallr SOllIe 
great general principle, ,vhell she sets her theologian
 to 
work to explain her meaning in the concrete, Ly stri(.t 
interpretation of its ,,"ordillg, by the illustration of it
 
circumstances, and by the recognition of excpptions, in 
orc1er to m[lk
 it as tolcrnbl
 (is pu
:-:;ihl(', and the least of a 
telnptation, to self-willetl, independent, or "Tongly etlu- 
catcd minùs. A fe\v years ago it \yas the fashion among us to 
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'II- Quoted by Fathpr Ryder, (to whom I am indebted for oth(1r of my 
references,) in his " I<1calislll in Theology," p. 
5. 
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call \vriters, \vho conformed to this rule of the Church, by 
the name of "J\iininlizers;" that day of tY1--annous 1pse- 
clixits, I trust, is over: Bishop Fessler, a man of high 
authority, for he \vas Secretary General of the Vatican 
Council, and of higher authority still in his work, for it 
has the approbation of the Sovereign Pontiff, clearly 
proves to us that a nlodel'ation of ductrine, dictated by 
charity, is not inconsistent \vith soundness in the faith. 
Such a sanction, I suppose, \vill be cunsidered 
utficient 
for the character of the renlarks \vhich I tun about to nlake 
upon definitions in general, and upon the Vatican in par- 
ticular. . 
1-'he Vatican definition, \vhich comes to us in the shape 
of the Pope's Encyclical Bull called the Pasto'r Æternus, 
declares that" the Pope has that sallle infallibility\vhich the 
Church has: ,,
:- to determine therefore \vhat is nleant by 
the infallibility of the Pope we 111ust turn first to consi- 
der the infalliLility uf the Church. And again, to deter- 
mine the character of the Church's infallibility, \ve must 
consider \vhat is the characteristic of Christianity, consi- 
dered as a re vela tion of Goel's \vilI. 
Our Divine l\Iaster might haye conlmunicated to us 
heavenly truths without telling us that they came froni 
Him, as it is commonly thought He has done in the 
case of heathen nations; but He \villed the Gospel to 
be a revelation ackno\yledged and authenticated, to be 
puLlic, fixed, and pernlanent ; and accordingly, as Catholics 
hold, He franlec1 a Society of men to be its hOlne, its in- 
strlunent, and its guarantee. The rulers of that Association 
are the legal trustees, so to say, of the sacred truths \vhich 
He spoke to the Apostles by word of mouth. As He \vas 
leaving them, He gave them their great commission, and 
bade them "teach" their converts allover the earth, "to ob- 
serve all things ,vhatever He had cOll1nlandûd them;" 
and then He added, "Lo, I anl ,vith you al, \vays even 
to the end of the \vorld. " 


( 


* Ronlanum Pontificem eâ. infalJibilitate pòllere, quâ divinus Redemp- 
tor Ecclesiam sualn in definiendâ doctrinâ de fide vel moribus instructam 
esse voluit. 
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IIrrr, :fir
t, Ill' to1<<1 thenl to "h'a.ll" Tli
 rcyraled 
Truth; lle
t, "to th \ COllSUl111nation l,f all thin.!!:H;" 
thir(lly, for their encouragen1011t, }f(. 
ai<1 that H.c '\"ouhl 
l)r ".ith thcnl "all da.ys," all along, un eyery ....nler Cr eU(.y 
or o('('asion, until that ('onslunlnation. 'fhcy had a (luty 
put upun thenl of teaching their )Tast 1r's ,rordR, a (luty 
,\yhich they could llOt fulfil in the perfection ,vhich fide- 
lity required, ,yithout IIis hell!; therefore canlC His pro- 
n1Îse to lJÜ ,yith theill in their perfoflllance of it. X or 
aid that pronlisc of supernatural help lnd ,vith the 
..t\ pORtlr
 per:-;ollally, for I Ic a <.hlR, "to the (;On
llnlnlatiun 
of tht , \vorhl," Îlnplying that tile- .L\po
tle:-; "nul(l h3.\ e 
SUCCC"bors, and engaging that He "yould be ,\ ith tho"fJ 
successors as He had hecn ,yith thPlll. 
'Ille sanle safeguard of the l
cvelation-viz., an llutho- 
ritatiyë, þern1ancnt tradition of teaching i:-; insistc<<1 on 
by an infornlant of equal authority ,\.ith St. )Iatthc\\r, 
hut altogether independent of him, I mean St. Paul. 
He calls the Church "the pillar and ground uf the l'ruth ;" 
and he bias his COlly-crt 'fÜnothy, ,,,,hen hc had beconH.
 a, 
ruler in that Church, to "take heed unto his doctrin \" to 
" keep the deposit " of the faith, and to " cOllunit" the things 
,,"hich he had heard fronl hiznself "to faithful IDl'n ,vhu 
should be fit to teach other
." 
This is ho". Catholie
 lUHler
taua the Seripturc recort1, 
nor docs it appear ho,y it can other\yisû h(' understoud; 1nlt, 
,vhen ',.e have got a
 far as thi
, and look llack, ,ve fÌ1u 1 
that ,ve have by implieation made profe
sioll of a furth 11' 
doctrine. For, if the Church, initiated hy the ...\po:")tlcs 
and l.nntinued in their succc
sors, has Leen set up for 
thl' (1irect ol}iect of P roteetiuO' l )rcReryinO' and (1etlarinn- 
J 0' ,""",,' ."""" 
the l1cyclatioll, and that Ly meall
 of the L}uardiallship and 
Proyiclcnccof its Divine Author. 'vc arc ledoll to Pl'rceive that, 
in af;scrting thi
, ,vc arc in other ,yort1s a
:-)rrting, t hat, 
o 
far liS the rcvea]pd n1c::'
age ib conccrnet1, the Church i-.; 
infallible; fur ,vhat is meant Ly infallihility ill t \aeh- 
ing Lut that the tearhC'r in his teaching is ...crureLl fr(Hll 
error? and !to\\. can fallible Inan hè thus securcù pxcept hy 
a. supernllÌural infallible guidance? ...\.nd 
'hat t:all !la\ e 
n 
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been the ohjcet of the ,vards, "I 
lln ,vith you all along to 
the cnd," hut to give thereby an ans\ver by a.nticipation to 
the spontaneous, silent alal'nl of the feeble conlpany of 
fishermen anlllahourers, to ,vhonl they ,vere addressed, on 
their finding thenlsclves laden ,vith superhuman duties 
and responsibilities_ 
Such then heing, in its sinlple outline, the infallibility of . 
the Church, such too will be the Pope's infallibility, as the 
Vatican Fathers have defined it. And if ,ye find that by 
lurans of this outline \ve are able to fill out in all important 
respects the idea of a Council's infallibility, \ve shall thereby 
be ascertaining in detail \vhat has been defined in 1870 
about the infallibility of the Pope. With au attenlpt to 
do this I shall conclude. 


1. The Church has the office of teaching, aild the 
matter of that teaching is the 10<1y of åoctrine, \yhich the 
Apostles left behind them as lieI' perpetual possession. If 
a question arises as to ,vhat the Apostolic doctrine is on a 
particular point, she bas infallibility prolllised to her to 
enable her to ans,ver correctly. 1-\ncl, as hy the teaching 
of the Church is nnderstood, not the teaching of this or 
that Bishop, but their united voice, and a Council is the 
forln the Church lllUst take, in order that all men may 
recognize that in fact she is teaching on any point in dis- 
pute, so in like manner the Pope must conle before us in 
SOlne special form or postnre, if he is to 1e understood to 
be exercising his teaching office, and that forn1 is called ex 
cathpclrâ. 1'his term is Jno:-;t appropriate, as being on one 
occasion used by our Lord HiInsc If. ,'Then the J e,vish 
doctors taught, they plaeed the111scl ves in 1\loscs' seat, and 
spoke ex cathedtrâ; and then, as He tells us, they,vere to be 
oheyell Ly their peuple, and that, ,vhatcver ,vere their pri- 
vate lives or characters. " The Scribes and Pharisees," He 
says, " are 
eated on the chair of J\Ioses: all things there- 
fore ,vhatsoever they shall say to you, observe and do; 
1 Þut aceording to thpir "vorks do you not, for they say and 
do not." 
2. rfhe forms, by \vhich a General Council is identified 
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él8 n' I H' 'sclltin(f the 'hul'('h hpn:wlf are tou (.lear to nee(l 
n , 
(lr;t\villg cHIt; but \vhat iH to l)(a that 1110ral cathedra, or 
t('(,('hing ('hnir, jlJ ,,"hi('h tllt l PO}Jl' sitR, \Vhl'n he is to he 
l'e 'ugllÜ
ptl a
 in th ' c\e1'('i
 ' of hiH iufalliLle tea('hillg 1 The 
HC\V llcfinitio)} anH\\
CrS thi
 qUl.stiou. Ire spcakH C.J; c tltc- 
rlrâ, uJ" infallihly, \Vhcll he speakH, firHt, as th
 Univ
rsal 
'f('(I('her; secondly, in the nan1l' and ,yith the authurity of 
the .c\.pu
tles; thirtlly, OlL a point offaith 01' lllurals; fourthly, 
\vith the purpuse (-1' Lin(ling cvcry nlClubcr of the Church 
to :l('ccpt and Lclievr hi:-; deci:.,ioll. 
:3. 'fhcHP COli( litiOlls of ('oursc contract the rDllge of 
his infallihility ll)OBt lnaterially. IIpnce j
illuart speaking 
of th(' .Pop p , says, "Ncither in conversation, nor in discus- 

ion, nor in interpr('ting Seripturc ur thp l?athcrs, nor in 
('ollJ)ttltillg, uur in gi Villg his reasons for the point ,,'hich 
he ha
 define<.l, llol' in anH\vering lettcrs, nOl" in private 
lleliLerations, snpposing he is setting forth hi;) O\\"n 
opinioll, i:-; the Pope infallibJp," t. ii., p. 110:
: An(l fur 
this f)iUlple reaSOll, because, 011 the
c various occasions 
of speaking his n1ÏIH1, he iH not in the chair of the universal 
llu
tor. 
4. Nor iR this all; the greater part uf nilluart's nega- 
tiVlàH refer to the Pope's uttcrallces \\-hpll hp iR out of th
 
G'ath JdJ'a ])ell-i, 1nI t càY
n, ,,'lu'l1 he iR ill it, his \\.ord
 (10 not 
llece
sarily prol'l'ed froD1 hiH infallil,ility. JI(. has no \viller 
prefogati v(' than a Council, and of a (juullcil Perrollc say
, 
"Conllcils are not infallible in the l'ea:jOnR hy \vhich they 
arc led, or on ,,
hich th('y rely, in Inaking their definition, 
nor in lnattel"
 ,vhich relate to persons, llor to I'hYBical 
Jnattefcl \vhich have no ncccsfary conllexion \\-ith dogma." 
])1' l. Th JOt. 1. 2, p. 4!)
. 'rhus, if a Coullcil has c"oll- 
clclnned a. "york of Origpn ur 'fIH\otlorpt, it di( 1 not in RO 
('oudtìmning go heyol)(l tlH à \\ urk itself; it did not touch 
t hp per
onf
 of ('ither. Since this hohl
 of a Coull('il, it also 
hulas in the aase flf the Pop \; then .fore, su pposing n l)o!,c ll(l:-; 
quot \d the so-called \yorks uf thc a .A.reopagitc a:-) if really 


* Allli 
o Fessler: "Tho Pope is not infallible as a man, or a theo- 
logian, or a. priest, or a bishop, or no temporal prince, or a judge, or a 
legislator, or in h;s p01itical views, or e,en in his government of the 
Church."-Introd. 
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genuine, there is no call on us to believe him; nor again, 
,vhen he condemned Galileo's Copernicanisnl, unless the 
earth's immobility has a "necessary connexion ,vith some 
dogmatic truth," ,vhich the present bearing of the Holy See 
towards that philosophy virtùally denies. 
5. N or is a Council infallible, even in the prefaces and 
introductions to its definitions. There are theologians of 
name, as Tournely and Amort,.j
 "Tho contend that even those 
most instructive capitula, passed in the Tridentine Coun- 
cil, from "Thich the Canons ,vith anathenlas are dra,vll up, 
are not portions of the Church's infallible teaching; and 
the parallel introductions prefixed to the Vatican ana- 
themas have an authority not greater nor less than that of 
those capitula. 
6. Such passages, ho,vever, as these are too closely 
connected ,,"ith the definitions themselves, not to be ,yhat 
is sometimes called, by a catachresis, "proxinlum fidei ;" 
still, on the other hand, it is true also that, in those circum- 
stances and surroundings of formal definitions, ,y hich I 
have been speaking of, ,vhether of a Councilor a Pope, 
there may be not only no exercise of an infallible yoice, 
hut actual error. Thus, in the Third Council, a passage of 
an heretical author ,vas quoted in defence of the doctrine 
defined, under the belief he "Tas Pope Julius, and narra- 
tives, not trust\vorthy, are introduced into the Seventh. 
rrhis renlark åncl several before it "\yill become intelli- 
gible if we consider that neither Pope nor Council are on 
a level ,vith the Apostles. To the Apostles the "\\Thole 
revelation ,vas given, by the Church it is transmitted; 
. ) no sinlply ne,y truth has been given to us since St. 
.. .Iohn's death; the one office of the Church is to guard 
"that noble deposit" of truth, as St. Paul speaks to 
. TÜnot.hy, ,vhich the .A._postles bequeathed to her, in its 
" ' fulness and integrity. lIenee the infallibility of the 
Apostles was of a far more positive and ,,
de character 
, than that needed by and granted to the Church. \Ve call it, 
in the case of the Apostles, inspiration; in the case of the 
.. Church assistentia. 


'* 17 ' l A . D C . 9 0 :-' /' 
t' it . mOl t. ern, 1., pp. 
 í)-ü. 
Sanctam, vÙl. Fessler. 


ThifJ n pplies to the U !laIn 



Of cour
c there ib a scns(\ of the ,yord "inspiration JJ 
in \\"hich it i
 COlnmon to 'lll nlcmL )rs of th(\ Church, ancI 
thprcfore especially to itR J;iHhops, and still more directly 
tv its rulers, \v hen solclnnly called togethcr in Council after 
nUIC'h prayer throughout Christendom, and in a frame of 
mind cspeeiall) serious allù earnc.-;t by rca
on of the work 
they have ill hau(l. 'rhe })araclete certainly is ever ,vith 
theIn, and 11l0rC etrectiyely in a Council, as being" in Spi- 
ritu Sall
to congrpgata;)) lJut I R})(>ah. of the special and 
pl'ulni
etl aid llecesbary for their fidelity to 1.\ postulic teach- 
ing; ana, in order to secure this fiùelitr, no iu,vard gift of 
inf
llliLility is uPl:lletl, such as the Apostles had, no direct 
sugge
tion of divine truth, but 
inlply an external guardian- 
ship, keeping them off fronl crror (as a man's Guardian 
Angel, \vithouL enabling hinl to \valk, might, on a , 
night journey, keep hilu ii'onl pitfalls in his ,vay), a guar- 
diauship saving then1, as far as their ultimate decisions arc 
concerned, from the effects of their inherent infirmities, 
fronl any chance of extravagance, of confusion of thought, 
of collision v;ith formcr decisions or \vith Scripture, ,yhich 
in se
lsons of exciteD1cnt D1ight rcasonn hly Le fe
rcd. 
" Kever," says Perrone, "have Catholics taught that 
thc gift of infallihility is given by God to the Church after 
thp manner of illspirn tion." -to 2, p. 
53. ....\gaill: "[}I uillan] 
Inedia of arriving at tlu> truth are excluded neither Ly a. I 
' 
Council's nor hy a Pope's infallibility, for God ha
 pro- ". tt-. 
miscd it, not by \\ ay of an ilifuseù " or habitual "gift, but 
by thè "ray of assistcn t ia." -ibid. p. 5 -11. '-" 
'1 
But sin('c the proce:ss uf defining truth is human, 
it is opcn to the chance of error; \\
hat ProY 1 ùence has 
guaranteed is only thi5, that there should be Il3 error in 
the final step, in the rc
ulting definition or dognla. 
7. ....\ccorrlingly, all that a Council, and all that the 
Pope, i8 infallible in, Ü; the dircct ans,ycr to the special 
question \\"hich he happens to ùc considering; his prero- 
gatiye does not extend Lûyond no po\vcr, ,,-hen in his 
Cathedra, of giving that very anS\1ter truly. " Nothing," 
Rays Perrone, "Lut the obJ Jcts of docrluatic flefinitions of 
Cuuncils are iUllllutablc, for in these al
 Councils infallible, 
not in their rea
ons,7J &c.-7.bid. 
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8. This rule is so strictly to oe oly;;crved that, though 
dognlatie statements are found from tÌ1ne to time in a 
Pope's Apostolic Le
ters, &c., yet they are not accounted 
to be exercises of his infallibility if they are said only 
obiter-by the way, and \vithout direct intention to define. 
A striking instance of this sine qua non condition is 
afforded by Nicholas I., \vho, in a letter to the Bulga- 
rians, spoke as if baptisnl \vere valid, \vhen administered 
simply in our Lord's Nall1e, without distinct nlention of 
the Three Persons; but he is not teaching and speaking 
ex cathed1y1, Lecause no question on this nlatter \vas 
in any sense the occasion of his \vriting. The question 
asked of him \vas concerning the min1'ste')'" of baptis111-viz., 
whether a J e\v or Pagan could validly ba}!tize; in ans\ver- 
ing in the affirmative, he added obiter, as a private doctor, 
says Bellarmine, "that the baptism \va.s valid, \vhethel'" 
administered in the name of the three Persons or in the 
nanle of Christ only." (de Rora. Pont., iv. 12.) 
9. Another limitation is given in Pope Pius's o\vn con- 
ditions set do,vn in the Pastor ./Eternus,forthe exercise of infal- 
libility: viz., the proposition defined \vill be \vithout any claim . 
to be considered binding on the belief of Catholics, unless 
it is referable to the Apostolic depositum, through the 
channel either of Scripture or Tradition; and, though the 
Pope is the judge \vhether it is so referable or not, yet the 
necessity of his professing to abide by this reference is in itself 
a certain linlitation of his dognlatic action. A Protestant 
\vill object indeed that, after his distinctly asserting that 
the Immaculate Conception and the Papal Infallibility are 
in Scripture and Tradition, this safeguard against erroneous 
definitions is not \vorth 111uch, nor do I say that it is one 
of the nlost effeetive; but any ho\v, in l'unsequence of it, 
no Pope any more than a Council, could, for instance, intro- 
duce Ignatius's :Epistles into th(1 Canon of Scripture ;-and, 
as to his dogrnatic COndell1natioll of particular books, \yhich, 
of course, are foreign to the depositum, I ,vould say, that, as to 
their false doctrine there can be no difficulty in condemning 
that, by means of that Apostolic deposit; nor surely in his 
condemning the very,vording, in which they convey it, ,vhen 
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thp 
1I1þjt.(,t l
 ('ar,'fl1l1y (
oH
id"lP(1. For tllP ])OpP'F; <'011- 
d('1l11liu cf tIt lalloua o "(' , f'll' ill."tallt'f', hf .Jall
t'1l11l;-; i:-o. II } )(11':lII(.1 
,.., 0 0 
act to th' 1Inll'('h'
 l'p('t.ivill(f flip \\"01',1 "l\Jll:-,uLðtulltial," 
o 
:111.) if H l(null
il and tht' 1)01' \ \\"('}'"' )lot lufallible 
n f
ll' in 
their jud::''1ll(.ut of lallguage, TIl.itJH'r J)OP(I Bur Couucil 
cuuld lù.oa\\r up a doglllati' tleiinitiull at all, for the right 
exercise of \rord
 is iuyol ved in the fight ex \1' 'ise of 
thought. 
] o. .1\ 11(1 in lik('\ TIl:11111t'r, n
 r0gnl tlR th(\ prCt'('pt 
 ('ull- 
('prlliug ulol'al (lut it's, it i
 Hot in ('\" 'I) RUC']. prt'('('pt 1 h:lt tIlt, 
p()P' i:-; illfallible. ...\H
' (lc.fìllitiuH of faith IHU:-;t 1H",lnnvn 
fl'oln tilt' ....\po:-.tolic. delJo
itllnt IIf do(.trilll', ill' 01'd..1' that it 
11lay be ('oll
idl'l'(',l all e
erciHP of inf
dJil,i]ity, ,vh..tht'J" 111 
th · Pop , or a (iouneil, so too a pre' 'J)t of uloral::;, if it i
 tc þ 
1) 
 tl('cept.t! a
 doglllatic, Inust he dra\\"ll fruIH the 
Iural 
la\\T, that prinl:1ry revt'latioll tu us froln Goll. 
'rhat is, ill the fir
t place, it nlust relate to things in 
thenl
elv(
:-) goo<l or cyil. If the Pope prcscl'iL \ù lying or 
reycnge, hi8 ('01111uand \voultl Hilnply go fur nothing, as if he 
J.ad nut issued it, Lecau
l' ht' ha
 nu p(HVer uver the 1\] oral 
l.Ja\y. If he furl)aùc his fio
k to cat any Lut vegetaLle 
fuud, or tn. dress in a particular fashion (questions of tlc- 
('cney and HIO(1r'sty not 
(JnlÏng into th(' questi(,ll), he ,vould 
in likp JI1allupr l)e goillg beyond hi:-, provilH'C, hecause 
nch 
a )'u1p ùoes not relate to a lllatter in it::5clf good or La(l. ] f 
he ga\.c a IH'(' . 1pt all 0' cr 1 he ,,"orld for the aòol'tioll of lot- 
teri(,s illsttlan of tithps ur oflcrinO's, certainly it \voultllJè ver ) - 
ü . 
hard to prove t]wt he "\,\ynH ('ontradieting tlu" .ì\tora] La."T, or 
ruling a. l>ra
tice to L 1 in itself goo<l ".hif'h ".a
 in it"'llf 
evil. 'fhel'e are fc\v l'pr
OIlH l,ut ,voultl allo\v that it is at 
least doubtful \\"ht'thl'r Jot t(lril'
 arc ;ll)ðtl'Hetp(Uy evil, and 
in a doubtful n
ltter the Popp iR to he l>>clicye<<1 :uHl ()l)(
r('ù. 
Ilo,vevcr, the]' , ar' oth 'r '()uditiollS Lesides this, nee l
_ 
saryfur tIt. excrci
e of Papal illfallil)ilityin 111ural sul>>jl'cts:- 
for in:.;;tau('e, his definitioll Blust relatt\ tu t hing
 IH\Ce

arr for 
salvation. Ko one "oula 1-'0 Rpeak of lotteries, nor of a 
particular (lre
s, 01' of a particular kind of food ;-such 
precepts, then, did he luakp thpnl, ,vould be silnpJy external 
to the range of his rrerugatiyc. 
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And again, his infallibility in consequence is not callpd 
into exercise, unless he speaks to the ,vhole ,vorld; for, if 
his precepts, in order to be dognlatic, nlust enjoin ,vhat is 
necessary to salvation, they must be necessary for all lllen. 
Accordingly orders which issue from him for the observ- 
ance of particular countries, or political or religious classes, 
have no claim to he the utterances of hi
 infallibility. If 
he enjoins upon the hierarchy of Ireland to ,vithstand 
mixed education, this is no exercise of his infallibility. 
It may be added that the field of morals contains so 
little that is unkno,vn and unexplored, in contrast ,vith 
revelation and doctrinal fact, ,vhich fornl the domain of 
faith, that it is difficult to say \\
hat portions of nloral 
teaching in the course of 1800 years actually have pro- 
ceeded fronl the Pope, or fronl the Church, or ,vhere 
to look for such. N early all that either oracle has 
done in this respect, has 
 been to condemn such pro- 
positions as in a moral point of vie,v are false, or dangerous, 
or rash; and these condenluations, besides being such as 
in fact, ,viII be founel to command the assent of most men, 
as soon as heard, do not necessarily go so far as to pre- 
sent any positive statements for universal acceptance. 
11. \Vith the mention of condenlned propositions I 
anl brought to another and large consideration, ,vhich is 
one of the best illustrations that I can give of that prin- 
ciple of minimizing so necessary, as I think, for a ,vise 
and cautious theology; at the same tinle I cannot insist 
upon it in the connexion into \vhich I anl going to intro- 
duce it, \\-ithout submitting myself to the correction of 
di vines more learned than I can pretend to be nl ysel:f. 
The infallibility, whether of the Church or of the Pope, 
acts principally or solely in t,vo channels, in direct state- 
ments of truth, and in the condenlnation of error. The 
former takes the shape of doctrinal definitions, the latter 
stigmatizes propositions as heretical, next to heresy, erro- 
neous, and the like. In each case the Church, as 
guided by her Diyine l\Iaster, has Inade provision for 
weighing as lightly as possible on the faith and conscience of 
her children. 
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1\8 to the ronclelnnntion of propo:-;itions all bhe tells 
us i
, t h:1 t the t hl'l-tis COndell1nctl \\yhen taken as It ". hole, 
or [lO"ain \\
hen yic\ycd in it':> cuntext , is heretical , ur lJla
- 
, 0 , 
phCIllOUS, or ÏIlll'iuus, or \rhatcver other 'pithct she affixes 
to it. "r e have ouly to truRt h
r so far as to allu\\1' our- 
sclycs to he ,,"arnell against thp thcsi:-., or the ".ork con- 
taining it. Theologians t'lnploy themselycs in dcterluining 
"yhat precisely it is that i::) cOlldel11ncd in that tbe
is or 
tr
atisc; and dou htl
ss ill lllost ca
el5 thcy do so ,\yi th suc- 
('e:-\
; 1>11t that (1etcrnlination i:-; nut dp jide; all that is 
uf faith i8 that there is ill that the::;is itself, ,\.hich i
 llt )ted, 
hercsy or error, or other peccant luatter, as the case nlay 
lJe, such, that thp Censure is a perelnptory cOlnmantl 
to theulugians, prcacher
, t;tudent
, and all othcr ,\yborl1 it 
CUllcerns, to keep clear of it. }Jut so light is this oLliga- 
tion, that instance::; frequently occur, \\yhell it i
 SUCCCciS- 
fully Inaintaincd by SOlnc ne\v "Titer, that the Pope's act 
du('
 nut ÏInply ,vhat it ha!-3 see111ecl to inlply, and qUe
- 
tiOll::; \\.hith seCIHed to be closed, are after a cour
e of 
years re-OpellC( 1. In di
cussiünR such as these, there is 
a real exercise of private judglnent, and an allo,vable 
on..; the act uf faith, ,,
hi
h canllot lJe supe1'ðedcd or 
trifled \\"ith, Leillg, I repeat, the unrc::;crvetl acceptance 
that the thesis in questiun is heretical, or 
rroueous in faith) 
&c., ns the Pope (Jl" the ('11nu
(:h ha
 spukcn of it. 
In these ('ases ,vhich in a true Sen
e lllay Le called 
the Pope's ncgatÏ1.'c cnunciations, the opportullity of a. 
legitinlate nlÍninlizillg lies in the inten
ely concrete eha- 
racter of the matters cOIUlen1Jled; in hi:; afiinnativc cnUll- 
ciations a like opportunity is afforded by thuir bring lllore 
or less ahBtract. Indecd, excppting such as relate to 
persons, that is, to the 'frinity in Unity, the IUès
ed 
\7irgin, the Saint:;::, and th(\ like, all the doglnas of Pope 
or of Council arc but gellcral, alld so far, ill COll::5cquence, 
aùmit of ex('cptiolls ill their actual applicatioll,-these 
exceptions Lcinp- cletcrn1Ïned cither l>>y other authoritative 
utteranccs, or by the scrutinizing vigilance, acutcness, 
and 
ubtlctr of tho Sclzola l"hcologorunL. 
Ouc of the most relnarkablc instances of ,vhat I am 
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in
isting on i
 found in a dognla, ,yllÍrh no Catholie ('an 
ever think of diHputing, viz., that "Out of the C11n1'('h, 
and uut uf the faith, is no salvation." Not to go to 
Scripture, it is the doctrine of St. Ignatius, St. Irenæus, 
St. Cyprian in the :first three centuries, as of St. Augus- 
tine and his contemporaries in the fourth and :fifth. It 
can never he other than an elementary truth of Christi- 
anity; and the present Pope has proclaimed it as all 
Popes, doctors, and hishops hefore him. But that truth 
has t\VO aspects, according as the force of the ncgative 
falls npon the "Church" or upon the "salvatioll." 'fhe 
main scnse is, that there is no uther eOlunlunion or so- 
called Church, but tht'\ Oatholic, in \vhich are ßtoreLl the 
promises, the sacranlents and other lucans of salvation; 
the other and derived sense is, that no une raIl be Bavpd 
who is not in that one and only Uhurch. But it does 
not follo,v, because there is no Church hut one ,vhich 
has the Evangelical gifts and privileges to besto,y, that 
therefore no one can he saved \vithout the intervention 
of that one Church. Anglicans quite understand this 
distinction; for, on the Ollè hand, their itrticle says, 
"They are to he had accursed (anathenlatizanc1i) that 
presume to say, that every man shall he saved by (in) 
the law or sect ",vhich he professeth, so that he Le dili- 
gent to franle his life according to that la\v and the light 
of nature;" ,vhile on the other hand they speak of and 
hold the doctrine of the "uncovenan tecl 111ercics of God." 
The latter doctrine ill its Catholic fornl is the tlo
trine of 
invillciLle ignorance-or, that it is pORsihle to helong to 
the soul of the Church \vithout belonging to the Lody ; 
and, at the cnd of 1,800 years, it has been formally. 
and authoritatively put forward by the present Pope 
(the :first Pope, I suppose, ,vho has done so,) on the 
very san1e occasion on ,yhich he has repeated the funda- 
mental principle of exclusive salvation itself. It is to the 
purpose here to quote his words; they occur in the course 
of his Encyclical, addressed to the Bishops of Italy, under 
date of August 10, 1863. 
"lVe and you kno1.o, that those \vho lie under invin.. 
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(.i1.1c) l tr no)';lllc't' a
 I't>o-,I)'(l:-; otlr IH(JHt Iinl y 1:,.li
i..)), êllHl 
,-. ð 
 
\""ho, dilig(.ntly oh
f'rving the naturnl1rnv, ancl its prée
ptR, 
\\.hich ar 
 encrravpn hy Guù on thp heart" of aU, ana prp- 
I),H".ocl tv ob
y God, Ìeit(l a good and upright lifp, :u'e abl o , 
hy the operation of the pu\\"er vf divinc light and brrace, to 
obtain eternal life. "ok 
"Tho \vould at first sight gather frolH the ,\yùrding of 
so forcible n universal, that au exccption to its op oration, 
SlH'h a
 this,:-;o <listinet, tlnd, for \vhat \yc kIIU", so very 
\viele, \vas eon:;istéut \vith holding it 
 
Anuther instance of a sÌluilar kina is the gellPr:ù 
nCLeptance in the Latin Church, sincè the tilnè úf 8t. ...\..ugu
- 
tine, uf tht> do<-:trine of aL
olute prt"de
tinatiun, a
 installccd 
ill the teaching of uther great saints Lesiùes hint.. such as 
St. Fulgentius, 81. Prosper, St. Grpgory, St. 1'honutS, 
and St. J 
unnavcnturc. Yet in thc last cCllturie:i a 
gr{\at explanatioll antI TI1utlifi<-:a tiun of this doc.trine haH 
he 'u ettected by the efforts of the Je
uit S
huul, \vLich have > 
issued in the rcc -option of a diHtillctiun bet".ecn predestina- 
tion to grarl
 and préae
tination to glory; and a eonse- 
quent adulissiull of the prin('iplc that, though our O\Vll 
"purks do not a vail for 1rillgillg us ill to a stat 
 of sal,.atioll 
011 earth, they do avail, ,vhcn in that 
tatc uf salvatiun ur 
grace, for our attaÏ1nnent úf eternal glury ill heaven. rr","To 
saint8 of late ccnturie
, St. Fran<:is de Sales antI St. Alfonso, 
seClll to have profcss ,d thi::; lcs
 rigid opinion, ,,-hith i
 no\v 
thc Inorc conlDlon doctrinè of thè day. 
AHother in
tan('e i::; supl'lit.d hy thp Papal ap('ision
 
eoncerlling Usury. .Pop \ Clelllf'nt \T., in thc Cuullcil of 
'Tienne, deelares, tt If anyone shall ha\"c fallen into tht. 
loiTor of l,ertillaciously prt>:;uDling to nftirnl that usury 
i!i 110 Hill, \ve d(oÍ(\rn1Ïul" that ht:1o iH to 1 H..' punisheù a
 a 
ht'r..ti
." IIu\v 'vcr, in t}}(, y 
ar 1831 the Sac!' 'ù J)æniten- 
tiaria ans\Yl'rcd an inquiry on the subject, to the effect that 


* The Popo RpcakR moro forci1Jly still in an earlier .Allocution. After 
J1l('lltiulling invincible ignorance he adds :-" Quis talltuill siLi arrogct, ut 
hujusmodi ignorautiæ designare limites queat, juxta populorum, regio- 
num, ingenionnn, aliarunlque rerum tHIU Jllultarum rationcru et \ arie- 
tatem 1 "-Dec> 9, 1
54. 
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the Holy See suspended its decision on the point, and that 
a confessor ",.ho aIlo,ved of usury ,,"'as not to be disturbed, 
"non esse inquietandum." Here again a double aspect 
seems to have been realized of the idea intended by the 
word 'Usury. 
To sho,v how natural this process of partial and gra- 
dually developed teaching is, ,ye may refer to the apparent 
contradiction of Bellarmine, ,vho says "the Pope, ,vhether 
he can err or not, is to be obeyed by nIl the faithful," (Roln. 
Pont. iv. 2), yet, as I have quoted him above, p. 52-53, sets 
do,vn (ii. 29) cases in ,vhich he is not to be obeyed. 
An illustration may he given in political history in the dis- 
cussions ,vhich took place years ago as to the force of the 
Sovereign's Coronation Oath to uphold the Established 
Church. The "
ords ,vere large and general, and seemed to 
preclude any act on his part to the prejudice of the Estab- 
lishment; but la,yyers succeeded at length in Inaking a 
distinction bet,veen the legislative and executive action of 
the Cro,vn, ,vhich is no,v generally accepted. 
These instances out of many sin1ilar are sufficient to 
show ,vhat caution is to be observed, on the part of private 
and unauthorized persons, in imposing upon the consciences 
of others any interpretation of dogmatic enunciations ,,
hich 
is beyond the legitilnate sense of the ,yords, inconsistent 
with the principle that all general rules have exceptions, 
and unrecognized by the Theological Schola.. 
12. From these various considerations it fo110""'8, that 
Papal and Synodal definitions, obligatory on our faith, are 
of rare occurrence; a.nd this is confessed bv all sober theo- 
logians. Father O'Reilly, for instance, ofol Dublin, one of 
the first theologians of the day, says :- 
" The Papal Infallibility is comparatively seldonl 
brought into action. I am very far fronl denying that the 
Vicar of Christ is largely assisteJ by God in the fulfiln1ent 
of his sublÎ1ne office, that he ,receives great light and strength 
to do ,veIl the great ,york entrusted to hÎ1n and imposed on 
him, that he is continually guided from above in the govern- 
ment of the Catholic Church. But this is not the meaning 
of Infallibility. .. \Vhat is the use of dra.gging in the Infalli- 
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bility in COllllexion ,vith rap
ù acts ,,
ith ,yhich it hns nothing 
to ,Iu? Papal acts, ,vhi
h are very good and ycry holy, 
and entitletl to all rc
pcct and ohedience, acts in" hich 
the Puntiff i
 conlnlonly not Inistakcn, hut in \vhi('h he 
coul,l h 
 111Ïstakcll and still rCJuain infallihlt' in the only 
bCIl:--,,' in \\phich he has becn d >(Jared tu ùe 
o." (1'he Irish 
Jlullthly) \To1. ii. 
o. 10, 1874.Y. 
'rhi
 hrreat authurity gOl\S on to di
claim any desire 
to 111ÏnÏ1nize, Lut t here i
, I hupe, 110 real (liffcrence bl'- 
t\\yccn us here. Ire, I alll sure, ,yuttlù sanction me in my 
rflpugllanc,,' to Í1npose upon the faith of other:) lllorc 
than ,\ hat tIt(") Church di
tillctly clainls of thcnl: and I 
shoultl fo]1o",. hiul ill thinking it a TIl0rC :-;criptural, Chris- 
tian, dutiful, happy FraIne of l11Ïlld, to Le ea:)y, than to 
1)(' ditiicult, of helief. I hayc already &poken of that un- 
catholit' spirit, "phi(.h ðtarts ,yith tl grudging faith in the 
"pord uf the Church, and tletclïnillC:i to hold nuthing hut 

 
,vhat it is, as if by denlonstratiun, cOlnp('llcd to Lclicyc. 

ro lJC a true Catholic a lllan lllust have a generouB loy- 
alty to".an1s ceC'lesiastical tluthority, and accept ,vhat i
 
taught hilll \\pith \\phat is ('aIled the 1Jictas jidei, Hlid only 
su('h a tone ûf 111Ïlld has a claÏ1n, aud it ccrtainly has a 
elairn, to 1)0 111et and to he handled \\yith a ,vise and 
gentle 'n1lJti'inÙ5JJ1. btill tho f({(
t remains, that there has 
Lcen of late year.; êJ, fipree and intolerant tC1l1per abroad, 
\\phich scorns and virtually tranlples on the little ones of 
(
hris t. 


I end \\ ith an extract. froli1 tIll' Pastoral of the S\yi
s 
Bishop", a 11astoral ,,-hich hilS received the Pope's approLa- 
t ion. 
" It in no "yay depends upon the <":1price of the Pope, 
or upon hÜ, good pleasure, to TIlah.c such Dnd 
uch a doc- 
trine, the ohject of a ùognuttic definition. lIe is tied up and 
limited to the divine rcyelation, and to the truths \yhich 
that reyclation contains. lIe is ticd up and limited Ly the 


*' rid. Fessler also j and I believe :FatLer Perrone 
a.y:) the samc. 
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Creeds, already in existence, and hy the preceding defini- 
tions of the Church. He is tied up and limited by the 
divine law, and by the constitution of the Church. Lastly, 
he is tied up and limited by that doctrine, divinely revealed, 
,vhich affirms that alongside religious society there is civil 
society, that alongside the Ecclesiastical Hierarchy, there is 
the po\vcr of ten1poral l\Iagistrates, invested in their O""Tll 
domain ,,"ith a full sovereignty, and to \vhom ,ve o\ve 
obedience in conscience, and respect in all things morally 
permitted, and belonging to the dOlnaill of civil society." 



1 ')..., 
-I 



 1 O. COXCLU3IO
. 


I ha\"p no\v saitl all that I <,:oli
i(ler ll(>(>


ary in order 
to fulfil t ht' taHk \"hi,.I. I hay a UIH lcrtakeu, a tat;k Y .ry 
painful to Ill() aTHl ungr:H.iou:-;. I at'cunnt it a. gn'at 1l1i:.;- 
fortull " that lHY la
t \\ onl:-" a:-; they aft:) likely tu be, 
h()ul(l 
l)e (leYutc(l to a 'ollÍ]'uver
y ,vith one \\,hOlll J La' e ahvayö so 
nluth rc
pect\;(l alHl :uhuircll. ]jut I should not hayc L ' 'n 
f'atiðfie(l ,\ ith 111YMclf, if I h:ul not respondc,l to the ('all 
lliulle upun ill} fi.Ulll su(.h variuuR <]uarters, to the opportu- 
Il i ty at last givt'u Ule of Lreakillg a. lo11g siJencc 011 suhj >('ts 
d('('l'ly illtcre
tillg to ln p , aud to the dl'lllauds of n1Y u\\ïl 
hUllunr. 
'fhe 111ain point of 
Ir. Gla(lstone's ('barge against 
U
 i
 t hat ill 1870, after a series uf 1'1' 'paratory acts, a 
<frlaat l'h:lno(a (11}(1 irr >ver
iLlc \vas etfected ill the P olitical 
ö ð 
attitude of the lihurch hy tht' third an(l fourth chapters 
of the \7':tti<.:Lln]J a8 l oJ ' 
]

ttrnusJ a ('hange ,,'hich liO 
tate 
or Rtatc
nnall ('an atfur(l to pa

 OV)1'. Of thiÑ cardinal 
a:--;-'('ltion I l"ullsi( 1..1' ht' has 
i yell nc, proof at an; and lIlY 
objc(.t t h1'nug'hout tIlt) foregoing pagp
 ].U:-, hl'en to luake 
thi
 (.l('ar. '1'11(' Pope'f-; infallibility illÙt'e(l and hj:-) SUprl'nle 
authority havp in the \Taticall ca}Jll 1)l'Cll dc('}arcd InattcIs 
of faith; hut his prerogativ(' uf infallibility licR in In[lttt'rH 
f-\}H'('ulative, antI hi
 prerugatiYe of authority i
 no in- 
fallihility, ill hl\\YH, ("oll111lall(l
, or UH.'a
ure
. [lis infal- 
libility hpar:-5 upon the (loluain of thought, not llirectly flf 
:l(.tiun, ancl \vhi],' it luay fairly exen'isc the th(1ulogiall, l'hil<'- 
f-\opher, or nUBl of !-'("ien('è, it 
carcel r l"f)nl.:èrll
 t h.. poli ti('iu 11. 
::\loreovf'r, whether the rCt'ogllitioll of hiH infallibility ill 
du .trill) \vill in"rc[l
c his actual po\\.er 0\ cr the faith of 
<.. iatholics, rClnains to b > ;5\;l:Jl, :LIltl 111U'-)t ht") cletl'l'n1iupcl 
l)y tlit' cY(>nt; for theft' (Ire gifts tou large and too frarful 
to be hanùled fn>e1r. !\Ir. ('aadstunc seCll1S to feel this, 
and therefore insistd upon the increase made by the Vati- 
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can definition in the Pope's authority. But there is no 
real increase; he has for centuries upon centuries had and 
used that authority, \v hich the Defiq.ition now declares 
ever to have belonged to hinl. Before the Council there 
,vas the rule of obedience, and there \vere exceptions to 
the rule; and since the Council the rule renlains, ancl1vith 
it the possibility of exceptions. 
It may be objected that a representation such as this, 
is negatived Ly the universal sentÜnent, ,,"'hich testifies 
to the formidable effectiveness of the Vatican decrees, 
and to the Pope's intention that they should be effective; 
that it is the boast of sonIC Catholics and the reproach 
levelled against us by all Protestants, that the Catholic 
Church has no\v become beyond lllistake a deöpotic aggres- 
sive Papacy, in \vhich freedonl of thought and action is 
utterly extinguished. But I do not allow this alleged 
unanimous testimony to exist. Of course Prince Bismarck 
and other statesmen such as l\lr" Gladstone, rest their oppo- 
sition to Pope Pius on the political ground; but the Old- 
Catholic movement is based, not upon politics, but upon 
theology, and Dr. Dollinger has more than once, I believe, 
declared his disapprobation of the Prussian acts against the 
Pope, ,vhile Father Hyacinth has quarrelled ,yith the anti- 
Catholic politics of Geneva. The French indeed have sho\vn 
their sense of the political support ,vhich the Holy Father's 
name and influence ,vould bring to their country; but does 
anyone suppose that they expect to derive support defi- 
nitely from the Vatican decrees, and not rather from the 
lJ1.est1"ge of that v'enera
le Authority, ,vhich those decrees 
have rather lo,vered than other,vise in the eyes of the \vorld 1 
So again the Legitimists and Carlists in France and Spain 
doubtless \vish to associate themselves \vith Rome; but 
where and ho\v have they signified that they can turn to 
profit the special dogma of the Pope's infallibility, and 
would not have been better pleased to be rid of the con- 
troversy which it has occasionecl1 In fact, instead of there 
being a universal impression that the proclanlation of his 
infallibility and supreme authority has strengthened the 
Pope's secular position in Europe, there is 1'00111 for sus- 
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pecting that sonIC of the politicians of thp day, (I do not 
Incan ')fr. Glad:-;tone) \vrrc Hot 
orry that the lTltramontane 
}>arty ,vas 
uccessful at the CouIH.:il in their prosecu- 
tion of an object \"hich those politicians considereù to be 
favourablu to the intprèstH úf thl
 Civil Po\ycr. 'There iq 
certainly Borno plauBibility in tlu" view", that it Îö not the 
"Curin ROlllana," a:') Mr. G-Iadðtonc consiùers, or tho 
, Jesuits," \vIto are the "astute" party, Lut that rather 
they nre themselves victÏIns of the astutencss of sc<.;ular 
statcsnlel1. 
The recognition, \yhich 1 am here Ì111plying, of the exist- 
ence of parties in the Church renlinds file of \\yhat, \vhile I 
have been \yriting thcsc pagcR, I have all along felt \voulù be 
at once the lJri1nâ facie and also the most telling criticism 
upon file. It \vill he said that there are very consider- 
a blc differences in argument and opinion bct\vcen 1110 and 
others \vlto have replied to ß[r. Gladstone, and 1 shall be 
taunted \yith the evident break-do\yu, thereby made rnani.. 
fest, of that topic of glorification so cOlnmonly in the 
mouths úf Catholi
s, that they arc all ùf one \vay uf think- 
ing, ,,"hile ProtcstantH arc all at variance ,,
ith each other, 
aud by that vcry variation of opinion can have no ground 
of certainty severally in their o\yn. 
'fhis is a showy and scrviceable retort in controvcrsy; 
but it is nothing 111 ore. First, as regards the argunlcnts 
\vhich CatJlolics use, it has to be considered \yhethrr they 
arc really incompatible \vith each other; if they are Hot, 
then Rurely it i8 gcnerally granted by Protestants as \vell 
as Catholics, that t\VO di;:;tinct argunl(
nts for the sanlO 
conclusion, instead of in\
alidating that conclusion, ac- 
tually strengthen it. .t\nd next, 
upposing the difference 
to Lt l unc uf conclusions thcm
elvcs, then it lnust be con- 
sidered \\.hether the difiercnr>e relates to a luatter of faith 
or to a nlatter of opinion. If [I luatter of faith is in ques- 
tion I grant there ought to hl" tlhsolute agreenlcnt, or 
rather I nlaintain that there iH; J nlean to say that only 
one out of thp statclllCnts put furth can be true, and that 
the other statelllents \vill be at once \\
ithdra\Yn lJY their 
nuthor
, hy yirtnr of thr'ir hping Cathnlj('
, :1
 
(}()n ns th('

 
1 


.. 
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learn on good authority that they are erroneous. But if 
the differences ,vhieh I have supposed ar(\ only in theolo- 
gieal Opillioll, they tlo but slHnv that after all private judg- 
Inellt is not so utterly unkno,vll alnong Cat holies and in 
CatlH,lic Schools, as Protestants are desirous to cBtablish. 
I have \vl'ittcn on this suhject at sonlC length in Lec- 
tures ,vhich I puòlishec1 Inany years ago, Lut, it ,vould 
appear, ,vith little practical effect upon those fur ,vhom 
they ,vere intended. " Left to hitnself," I say, "each Ca- 
tholic likes and ,vould nIaintain his o\vn opinion and his 
private ju<<1gmcnt just as nIuch as a Protestant; and he 
has it and lIt) maintains it, just so far as the fihurch does 
not, by the authority of Revelation, supersede it. The 
very mOlnent the Church ceases to speak, at the very point 
at ,vhich she, that is, God who speaks hy her, circlunscriòes 
her range of teaching, then private judgnlent of necessity 
starts up; there is nothing to hinder it.... 1\ Catholic 
saerifices his opillion to the 'Vord of God, declared through 
His Church; but fron1 the nature of the case, there is no- 
thing to hinder him having his own opinion and cxpress- 
in rr it, ,vhenever, and so far as, the Church, the oracle of 
o u 
Revelation, does not speak. -.
 
In saying this, it Inust not òe suppused that I am de- 
nying ,vhat i
 called the lJietas .fidei, that is, a sense of the 
great probalálity of the truth of enunciatiuns nlade by the 
Church, ,vhich are not forlnally and actually to be considered 
[lS the"'Vordof God." Doubtless it isour duty to check lllany 
a speculation, or at least nlany an utterance, even though 
,YO are not bouna to coudellln it as contrary tu rcligious 
truth. lJut, after all, the field of religious thought \vhich 
the duty of faith occupies, is snlall indced r0111pared ,vith 
that \vhich is open to our free, though of cuurse to our reve- 
rent and con
\'ientious, speculation. 
I dra \v froln these renlarks t\VO conclusions; :first as 
rcgards Protestants,-:ßlr. Gladstone should not on the one 
hand declaÏln against us as having "no Inental freedonl," 
if the periodical press on the other hand is to 11lock us 
as adu1itting a liberty of private judgment, purely Pro- 


If Viele" Difficulties felt by ADglicans." Leoture X. 
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t 
stant. "1' > surely :11'P ]}c It open to contr
}(li(.torr iInputa- 
tiuns. E\"..ry llut> uf trÎtlJllph oY('f th.. dittf)relH'eS ,,
hich 
nlark "ur anSWl'l'S to \1.1'. Ulac1:-;toue i
 a Jit;tiuct admis- 

ion that "... (10 Bot lll'Her\T' hi::; injuriuus rel'l'oal'h that 
"e arf> c:'ptiy(':--, an(1 sla\ ('S of the Pp}>>P. 

 -'('C111(lIr, for the> IH'}lt>fit of SCJl11l' Catholi('s, I ,yould 
(1)8 \l'V' that, ,,"hili I 'l,'ku o \vlt.(lge one> Pope, jur dit'il1o, I 
n"kllO\\-!t.dgc no otL '1", ana that I think it a usurpation, 
1410 \\.ic.kt,t 1 to ht' cOlllfu1'talJI y d \y,-,lt upon, when in- 
t1ivitll1al;o; n
e their u\VH priyate jlHl,gnlcnt, in thr discussion 
of religinn;-; <Jue
t lollS_ not Sill1 ply" ahundar(\ in SUo r-,ensu," 
Ifui 1'c r the purpose of anathCll1atizing the private jtltlgment 
of ot hl'r
. 
J say there is only onr Ora('lc of Co(l, the IIoly Ca- 
tholic Church an(1 the Pop' as her hpad. 'fe, her teaching 
1 ha vc eYer ù('
iretl all IHY t hou
hts, 
tll 1l1Y \yorr1:-, tu he 
coufornlctl; to her judgInellt I suLn1Ït \\That I have no'v 
\\Tittrn, \\That 1 havc ever \\Tittcn, not only as regard
 its 
truth, lInt flS tù its prutlencc, its suitahlencss, and its cx- 
ppdirlH'(\. 1 think 1 ha, e not pllröuetl any entl of n1Y o\\yn 
in anrthillg that I hav.. pul)lishl'll, hut J kuow \\y(.l1, that, 
iu 111attpl'S not of faith, I lllay have spuken, \\Then I ought 
to have lleell silent. 


..\ 11tl no,\", my (It':lf Dnkp, I rt.lt':1
p you fronl thiH long 
(1iS('U;-;;..;iOll, and, ill cOllcluc ling, 1 )eg you to acc'ept the best 
('lnidhnas \\ i
hes antl rrayer
 flJr yuur prr
ellt aud futurb 
fruin 


Your affectionate l
ri('n(l ancl 
l'rY:lnt, 


J011
 Illt

l{Y KE'Y:\IAN. 


rUE ( )I
A TOTIY, 
Dec. 
7, 1874. 
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I ca.lled upon ny Roma
n Catholic fello7/ 


3ubjects to declarp their loyalty. In 


the second,hav1ng reaJ their r
plipa, 


I declared that they had placed it 
beyond question. 


Your rai
hful and obligpd 


'.v. 'E. Gladstone 
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CONCLUSIOJ:\. 


learn on good authority that they are erroneous. But if 
the differences ,yhieh I have suppo
èd ar0 only in theolo- 
gical Ol!illioll, they <10 hut sho\v that after all private juc1g- 
11lf>ut is not so utterly unkno\vn alnong Catholic's and in 
(
atholic St:houls, as ProtestantB are <lesiruus to establish. 
I have \vl'itten on this subject at some length in Lec- 
tures \vhich I published many years ago, Lut, it would 
appear, ,vith little practical effect upon those for ,vhom 
they ,vere intended. " Left to himself," I Bay, "('ach Ca- 
tholic likes and \voulcl nlaintain his o\vn opinion and his 
private judgment just as much as a Protestant; and he 
has it and he l1utintains it, just so far as the Church does 
not, by the authority of Revelation, supersede it. The 
very mOlnent the Church ceases tv speak, at the very point 
at \vhich she, that is, God \vho speaks hy her, circlunscribes 
her range of teaching, then private judgnlent of necessity 
starts up; there is nothing to hinder it.... A Catholic 
sacrifices his opinion to the 'V orcl of God, declared through 
His Church; but frolTI the nature of the case, there is no- 
thing to hinder him having his o\vn opinion and express- 
ing it, whenever, and so far as, the Church, the oracle of 
Revelation, docs not speak. 

 . 
In saying this, it nlust not 1Je supposed that I am de- 
nying \vhat i
 called the pietas .ficlci, that is, a sense of the 
great probal)ility of the truth of rnuIH'iations made by the 
Church, ,vhich are not forlllålly and :tt:tually to be considered 
as theC'\V ordof GOl1." Doubtless it is our duty to check 111any 
a speculation, or at least nlany an utterance, even though 
,ye are not boull<1 to cOlldelnll it as contrary to religious 
truth. lJut, after all, the fipld of religious thought \vhich 
the duty of faith occupies, is snlall indeed conlpared ,vith 
that ,vhich is open to our free, though of course to our reve- 
rent and cons
icnt.iuus, spel'ulat-ion. 
I dra\v fronl these relllarks t\VO conclusions; first as 
regards Protestants,-.Ì\Ir. Gladstone should not on the one 
hand declaÏln a.gainst us as having "no luental freedom," 
if the periodical press on the other hand is to Inock us 
as adlnitting a liberty of private judgment, purely Pro- 
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t >stant. ".,. ) surely :\rp Bot nppu to contr:111i,'fory ilnputa... 
tioH
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v('ry nut. vf triuluph 0\'('1' the (liff('r(>n('(>
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 a t1i:;tÍIH.:t aùll1Ís... 
sioll that ,,
p do not d"ser\"p his injurious repruach that 
,,-c arc> (':Iptiy(,:-, allfl Rl:1\ (':-; of th(1 POpPe 
Sec(llHlly, for tI1(' IWIH'fit ()f SOnIl' iathoIi(ls) I '\vould 
ol)s \rv) tha.t, \"hil > I ackllu\vlc>(1ge one Pope, iu}') divino, I 
(t('kllowlpdge 110 other, ana that L think it a usurpation, 
too \\"j(,ked t (J lIe ('()luforta 1 )If (h"clt U pOll, "" h,}u in- 
t1iyiclnal:-; n
e tlu'ir o'Vll private jU(1.
lllcnt, in th() lli:;puf'sion 
(If 1'l,1 i ginn:; (1 nest ions_ not I"'i ,upl r " abnnc 1arl) iu BUo spn:-;u," 
I.ut fe)I' thc purpose of auathclllatizing the private judgulcnt 
of at her,,,;. . 
r 

\y there is only ('Ill' Oracle of Goa, the II01y Ca- 
t holi(. Chul'(.h ant 1 the Pope :1R her hf}
H1. rfo her t
a('hillg 
1 ha \
C ".e1' ùe
irea all IllY t hought
, all DIY '\Yord
 to he 
cOIlfornlC(1; to her jlH1gnll
llt I sulnnit ,,"hat I haye 1l0\V 
"Titlen, \yhat 1 have eycI' \\Tittt>n
 not only as rpgar(ls its 
trn t h, bu t nR to it:;; prudcllrc, its ;-;ui taLlen
sR) n UtI its ex- 
pc(lirll('f\. I think [ ha\ e Hot pnr:-;ued any l'ntl of nlY o\vn 
ill auythillg that I have puLli::)hed, but I kllO\V \\.(.11, that, 
ill nlatt
r
 not of faith, I lnay hayc spoken, \vhen I ought 
to ha \.
 becn silent. 


..\ll,l no\"\?, my (lpar Dnk(), I r(.I(ìa
0 r()U fr()1l1 this long 
dis{'u;..;siull, and, ill COlltludillg, Lt'g yuu tu ac('ppt th" Lest 
('llli..;tllla
 \\ÏI:;hes all.l prayt'rf' ft l 1' yuur pre
ellt and futur(j 
fronl 


Y lllU' affL'(,tiollate 11'ril'lltl and 
L'rYant, 


JOII
 IIE
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